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GREER COATERS 


ESTABLISH A NEW BASIS 
OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


There is nothing intricate or delicate about 
the Greer Standard Coater—It is a “husky” 
built machine capable of continuous produc- 
tion under the most vigorous schedule. 


And yet it is finely attuned to handle va- 
rious classes of work from the delicately 
coated miniature pieces to the mass produc- 
tion of bars. 


There are no “ifs” or “ands” about the 
Greer Standard Coater. It is designed for 
accuracy, ease of operation and flexibility 
that insures uniformity of quality and ap- 
pearance of each piece. 


It will turn out your regular routine daily 


requirements with precision and expediency. 
And in an emergency you may push it to 
peak volume knowing that it will stand up 
to the test. 


The Greer Standard Coater embodies many 
special features that should commend this 
machine as the ideal coater for you. 


We will welcome an opportunity to present 
for your consideration, specifications, facts 
and figures which may be the solution to your 
production problems. It is just common 
“horse sense” for you to know what Greer 
“Built-in Quality” means in efficiency and 
economy. 


J. W. GREER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


London: Bramigk & Co., Ltd. . 





New York: Miller & McKelvey, Inc. 





Manufacturers of Confectioners’ Machinery That Pays Dividends 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


ESSENTIAL OILS | 


and Kindred Products 


FRUIT FLAVORS 


For hard candy or other 
products requiring heat 
in their manufacture our 


NECTARSYNTH FLAVORS 


will be found to produce 
a fine fruity character 


For cream centers and other 
soft candies, ice creams and 
non-alcoholic beverages, our 


NECTAROMES 


based upon true fruit extractives 
in concentrated form impart the 
delicious aroma of the fruits. 





DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY 


I80 Varick Street New York City 


Consult Us for Any Desired Information 








, a | — —— — ae —_ ce son a. 


INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc CoNFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe Manuracturinc ConFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buvers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of comfectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tuk Manuracrurinc CoNFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consid eration. 





MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 


MISC. RAW MATERIALS 
Acme Starch Board 


Greer Confectioners’ Machinery Atlas Plastic Food Colors 


Hermann Candy Machinery Baker’s Milk Coatings 


Hersey Starch Conditioner Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits 


Hildreth Candy Puller Cerelose 


Ideal Wrapping Machines Clinton Corn Syrup 


The Lipeometer Convertit 


Mills Mixers and Beaters : Gum Tragacanth & Gum Arabic 
Hooton’s Coatings 
National Certified Food Colors 
Racine Die Pop Machine a 
Savage Bros. Confectionery Machinery 
Taber Confectionery Pumps 


Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


Roba Coatings 

Rockwood Chocolate Coatings 

Ross and Rowe Yelkin 
FLAVORING MATERIALS Runkel’s Chocolate Coatings 

Atlas Flavors Vac-Milk and Vac-Cream 

Blanke-Baer Flavoring Extracts White Stokes Whistojel 

Burnett’s Extracts 

D. & O. Essential Oils 

Foote & Jenks Flavors 

Fries & Bro., Alex., Flavors 


Fritzsche Bros. Flavors 


ila aie FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 
Thurston & Braidich Vanilla Beans DEPARTMENT 


Ungerer’s Lemon and Orange Oils 








American Paper Products 
Continental Cans 
GELATIN Du Pont Cellophane 

Foxon Labels 

Lebanon Paper Boxes 
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OIL LIMES.... 


DISTILLED EXPRESSED 


e 


We offer limited stocks of Genuine West Indian Oil 


Limes Distilled and Expressed at attractive prices. 


There appears to be a decided shortage of both 
types of this oil at the primary markets and in this 
country. Itis an established fact that a cyclonic storm 
in the Tropics, occurring late last year, destroyed at 


least a portion of the expected crop for this season. 


In addition, the growing demand for Oil Limes for 


We Offer Also use in extracts, beverages and similar preparations 


Oil Lemon, Italian has increased the consumption of the oil noticeably. 
Oil Orange, Italian 
Oil Bergamot, Natural 


Oil Spearmint, U.S.P. 
Oil Peppermint.U.S.P. ments up to a reasonable amount at the best prices 


We are prepared to supply you with your require- 


prevailing today. Communicate with us for quotations 


—and samples if desired. 


e 


UNGERER & CO. 


15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 











There are still too many bon-bons of the “eat-one- 
and-throw-the-rest-away” variety. They look good 


and taste good—until they’ve been on a dealer’s 


Do our shelf for a few days—and then they turn into “jaw- 
y breakers.” 


Bon-bon coatings made with Roba, the perfected 
confectioner’s hard butter, assure bon-bons that 
bon-bons will not dry out for months. Roba coatings them- 
selves do not dry out and become hard. Because 
they are non-porous, they seal the freshness and 


full flavor in your bon-bon centers. 


speak for Roba coatings save you money. You can run Roba 


bon-bon coatings on your enrobers. Centers stay 


in fine condition—better even than if they had 


2 gone through the difficult, expensive process of 
or against ~aahitlae pee 


Roba is made in several degrees of hardness, to 





meet all the needs of the manufacturing confec- 
tioner. It has remarkable stand-up properties. Its 
melting points are as uniform as human ingenuity 
can assure. You will find it a better hard butter 
for use in coatings, caramels, nougats, scotches, 


toffees, kisses, and chewing candies. 





We shall be glad to send you 
a free sample of RoBA for 
your own chemists to test. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Cincinnati, Ohio 
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78-84 Beekman St., NEW YORK 
118 West Ohio St., CHICAGO 


Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
77-79 Jarvis Street 
Toronto 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS .xc 
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e Had 
a Good Idea 
for an Ad! 





























Our layout was unique, pithy and new. We were about to hand it to our Art 
Department to finish when someone made the joking remark that we should 
publish it as it stood. He said it reminded him of the many manufacturers who 
spend unlimited time and money making centers that are creamy, fresh and allur- 
ing and when they are ready to finish a masterpiece decide to use “just a 
chocolate coating.” 


Honestly, we think it hits the point. Rockwood & Co. has an unlimited line of 
Pure Chocolate Coatings to fit every demand of quality and price, in pure milk 
and vanilla. These coatings are all laboratory controlled and manufactured under 
rigid supervision to insure uniformity. They will seal the finest centers you can 
make, in just the proper blend of Chocolate Covering that will keep these 
centers fresh, soft and luscious for an unusual length of time! 


ROCKWOOD & CO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 





If you want action in 
increasing your Candy Sales— 
Put out an ALL FRUIT BOX 


Containing 


BLANKE-BAER DIPPING FRUITS 


Pineapple Cubes 

Peach Cubes 

Dipping Raisins 

Dipping Kumquats 

Dipping Strawberries 

Dipping Cherries 
Now is the time to start working on this “All Fruit Box” so 
as to have it ready for your “Fall drive.” You should also make 
it a rule to include in every box of your Fruit and Nut Assort- 


ment a liberal quantity of Fruit Filled Chocolates containing 
these Dipping Fruits. 


Write for full information and contract prices 


Blanke-Baer Extract @ Preserving Co. 


3224 South Kingshighway E@seg) St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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CANDY QUARTER HOUR 


will do you most good if you tie in 
with it... . i 


Listen in Each Monday Aternoon ae Exstern * 
fo the CANDY QUARTER HOUR ‘Standard lime 
SV Columbia Broadcasting System 


PROGRAM 
© 


EVERY 
MONDAY AFTERNOON 
TUNE IN 




















op a we 

Ear ne 
A eo cyuas™ 

“ oy a 

Casyout 
“ 


COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


2°45 on Station WMAQ 
* 
Newest aud Sweetest 
utertcinment on the Air 


ALER’S NAME 
AND ADDRESS 














The “CANDY QUARTER HOUR” is N.C.A.’s 
ncwest and biggest activity—a great country- 
wide weekly radio broadcast. This new candy 
campaign is going to every radio listener in 
your territory to help boost the sales of your 
product. In effect, it’s your radio broadcast— 
15 minutes of music that everybody loves, by 
a 14-piece orchestra and a famous harmony 
team —and quick, powerful selling talks 
about candy. 

Like any national campaign, this new 


CANDY QUARTER HOUR right into the hands 
of people in your own territory. 


In addition, N.C. A. will supply window 
posters for distribution to retailers and mats 
of advertisements for insertion in local news- 
papers. All this material is furnished at cost 
in whatever quantity you need. 


Get the story of this big radio candy cam- 
paign to all your salesmen and jobbers. See 
that they tell it to all your retailers. CANDY 


program will be of greatest value to you if 
you tie in with it and help to merchandise it 
in your territory. 

N.C. A. has prepared plenty of material to 
make this easy to do. Bands and stickers to put 
around boxes and pails will put the news of 


QUARTER HOUR is delightful entertainment 
that appeals to everybody. And it’s a strong 
selling campaign that helps everybody in the 
candy industry. 


Write for samples and prices of tie-in 
material now! 


EASTERN — Boston, WAAB; Buffalo, WKBW; Charlotte, WBT; Cincinnati, WKRC; Cleveland, WHK; Detroit, WXYZ; New York, WABC; Philadelphio, WCAU; 

Pittsburgh, WJAS; Providence, WEAN; Washington, WMAL CENTRAL — Atlanta, WGST; Chicago, WBBM; Dallas, KRLD; Fort Wayne, WOWO; Houston, KTRH:s 

Nashville, WLAC; Kansas City, KMBC; Minneapolis, WCCO; New Orleans, WDOSU; Omaha-Council Bluffs, KOIL; St. Lovis, KMOX MOUNTAIN — Denver, KLZ; 
Salt Lake City, KD YL PACIFIC COAST — Los Angeles, KHJ; Portland, KOIN; San Francisco, KFRC; Seattle, KOL; Tacoma, KV!; Spokane, KFPY. 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
Ill West Washington Street eee 


ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WHEN an orators 


audience was Iimitedby 
the strength of his vorce~ 


~THEN, rule-of-thumb methods 


might have been accepted by 
| FLAVOR users 


But NotToday! 


Modern developments in sound reproduction have 
removed the distance limitations of the human voice. 
Likewise modern research in the flavor field has elim- 
inated the handicaps of old-fashioned methods of 
gauging flavor quality and adaptability. 


No longer is it necessary for the individual confectioner 
to depend upon his own inadequate facilities for testing 
the fitness of a specific flavor to a specific grade and typé 
of candy. No longer need he base his selection upon 
confusing competitive claims of superiority. 


The house of F & J has made the scientific selection 
of flavor available upon a cooperative basis. It has 
developed its full line of flavors, not only through 
maintaining the most exacting standards of quality in 
raw materials and ceaseless striving toward perfection 
in its production processes; but equally through a 
careful, analytical control in checking the adaptability 
of its flavors in the various grades and types of candy. 
By selecting your flavors the F & J way, ideal results 
in your finished product can be predetermined on an 
accurate, scientific basis. 


Look to this organization for flavors that really fit your 
product. Our close to a half-century of specialized 
experience and the benefits of our exhaustive research 
program are at your disposal. And our recommenda- 
tions are offered without obligation on your part. 


The F & J organization is pledged to a program 
of service in behalf of the candy industry, 
of which it is an important part. It seeks to 
make the results of its research work; the 
advantages of its facilities; and the benefits of 
its nearly half-century of accumulated experi- 

. ence in solving flavor problems, available to 
those who acknowledge that candy is only as 
appealing as its flavor. 


FOOTE & JENKS 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


. Foore & & JENKS 
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A New form of... 
ERELOSE 


THE REFINED DEXTROSE FROM CORN 


ANHYDROUS — 


tmcrese, COMpanion sugar to the increasingly 
popular CERELOSE Hydrate, has been perfected 
in the laboratories of Corn Products Refining 
Company and is now available in quantity for 
chocolate manufacture. 


Coating manufacturers aware of the properties 
of this sugar have been experimenting with it 
in their regular coatings during the past year. 


So phenomenal have been the results obtained 
that the demand for cernose iN constantly in- 
creasing quantities has necessitated an extension 
of the Company's refining facilities and made 


it advisable to offer it to the trade as a whole. 


arreeex is needed wherever there is need of fine 
grinding. The crystal is of the soft type which 


Prices, working samples of 


A soft crystal sugar of mild 
sweetness for fine chocolate 
and compound coatings . oe 


breaks down easily into microscopic particles. 
Power costs are lowered and process time reduced. 
By taking the “edge” off some of the harsher 
bean constituents, trmose Can be used to produce 
an “aged” effect in young coatings, the flavor of 
the Cerelose coating being bland and neutral. 
Economical dipping consistencies may be 
obtained with Sparse. without excessive cocoa 
butter. Cerelose coatings flow thinner than 
ordinary sugar coatings of like sugar and fat 
content. Control of fluidity is achieved without 
recourse to questionable foreign ingredients 
requiring label declaration. 

censiose divorces coatings high in sugar of their 
over-sweetness; makes vanillas smoother, milks 
richer, bitter-sweets mellower than other sugars. 


Anhydrous 4 
Cencrose 22d comparison sam- 


ples of chocolate coatings may be had by writing to the 
Sales Service Department. Investigate this sugar today! 


“CORN PRODUCTS: 


REFINING 


COMPANY 


SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT: 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Geew A ST a oe eT 
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RACINE 
“Die Pop” Machine 


PATENTED 











This is a new Sucker Machine of the punch and die type, designed 
especially for making suckers with a colored pattern running 


‘ 


through the center similar to “cut rock” work. 


It is the latest addition to our line of Sucker Machines which now 
consists of the following: The Automatic, The Super Duplex, The 
Model “M” and the Die Pop. 





RACINE CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY CO. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1864 





















Patent 
Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 


--—_Oo0—_—_ 


Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
Labor Saving 
Machine 


Send for Special 
Circular 


Large Power 
Drop Frame 
With 
Stand and 
Endless Belt 
Conveyor 
Attachments 


——o— 


Used In All 
The Largest 
Factories 
For 
High Grade 
Hard Candies 


—o—-— 


Our Catalog 
of 
Confectioners 
Equipment 

| Sent on 








Request 














ee 
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“ONE MAN JOB ! 
ke 


Te new Hersey Lag Control makes it possible 
for the Mogul operator to control the entire process 
of handling starch. With the Hersey Starch Condi- 
tioner, starch starts at the Mogul, is cleaned, dried, 
cooled and returned to the Mogul in one synchronized 
process which is controlled automatically from the 
Mogul clutch bar. 

The Hersey Lag Control relieves the operator of all 
responsibility for the conditioning of starch. He 
operates the Mogul as usual—the conditioner takes 
care of itself, requiring no attention from the oper- 
ator or from anyone else. 

The Starch Conditioner does not go into action 
until the Mogul has beeen operating the full length of 
the lag time. Repeatedly starting and stopping the 
Mogal for minor adjustments, within the time lag 
does not affect the conditioner. It does not begin to 
operate until a certain time after the Mogul is started 
—it stops when the Mogul has received the proper 
supply of starch. 

In addition to the saving in man-power, the lag 
control prevents waste of time in operation and fore- 


stalls any possibility of costly forgetful- Th los at Ge Bae ta 
es c : srsey L 


ness. There can be no accumulation of ? : ‘ag 
‘ Control is 9x12x15 inches. 


starch in starting—there can be no chok- 
ing of an elevator in stopping. The : This marvelous device, to- 
Hersey Lag Control insures against in- f 1p gether with the Hersey Starch 
jury to the Mogul. Conditioner, offers to confec- 
All Hersey Starch Conditioners are 
now equipped with the new Lag Control. 
Low in cost, the Lag Control will save : 
you time, labor and money. Write to the a controlled by one man. We sug- 


tionery manufacturers a com- 


plete starch-handling system 


nearest office for further information. gest that you communicate with 


us for further information. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 7 r 
Main Office and Works: H EK RS EK 
Corner E and Second Sts., South Boston, Mass. 
Prinabenrwis, Pa, S14 Gaamecoiel Teese BiG aes ta Sab Hert Seren 

Bidg.; Dartas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; ot ILL., 10 Se. 7° Salle oees STARCH CONDITIONERS 


San Franciscc, Car., 690 Market Street; Los ANGELES, Cat., 450 East Third Street. 
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odernize Your Hard Candy 


Department- mp 
. eat. Do it 


Changes from one style 


to another instantly. 


No additional expense 
for extra chains to make 
different shapes— 


First cost is last cost. 


Cut Any Pillow-Shaped 
"i Chips, Straws, Waffles 


either hard or soft centers, without 
machine change! 


HE Savage Continuous Candy Cutter 
will cut without adjustment or change 
any pillow-shaped goods, Chips, Straws 
and Waffles—either hard or soft centers— 
and cuts any width or thickness from the 
thinnest straws to 134 inches, and from 34 


inch to 1% inches in length. 
The Premier unit, consisting of the Savage 


Continuous Candy Cutter on Stand with Motor, . : ° F ° 
Cooling Conveyor with white canvas belt, air High speed, continuous, practically self feeding 


duct and motor blower. operation. 








Why We Have NOT Laid Off Get This New Catalog 


Any Mechanies During the of nearly 400 items of tools, utensils 
and equipment for the 
So-called Depression acing ewe 6 
Pp ture of confec- 
tions — let us 
Because—When not busy building Savage candy machinery quote on items 
and copper work our best mechanics have been kept busy sn’eresting, or 
me. 4 : , tells us what you 
rebuilding equipment according to Savage standards otf mat bs 26 ond 


dependability in machine performance. let us suggest 
: _ the most practi- 
That’s the reason you get a real bargain cal way of do- 


when we have what you can use in our ing it. 


Rebuilt Machinery Division 
(See partial list of machinery on hand in S AVA G E B R O S e C 0 ° 


our 4-page advertisement, page A 
se rae ts Panes 2638 Gladys Ave. CHICAGO 


Catalog—Free 
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SILENT 
SALESMEN 


WHEN Buyers, cash in hand, are 
deciding what brands to buy — that's 
where the sales value of YOUR con- 
tainer counts most. 

Cans, such as those illustrated here, 
will help in increasing the sales of your 
confectionery, bakery and allied 
products. 

Their modern designs, executed in 
attractive colors, pull temptingly at 
buyers’ purse-strings. 


With more products than ever attrac- 
tively and conveniently packaged, 
your container has a real selling job 
to do in successfully meeting present 
day competition. Does it measure up? 

In the development of new pack- 
ages, or in modernizing old ones, 
Continental has helped many manv- 
facturers in the creation of “Packages 
That Sell.” It will pay you well to dis- 
cuss your can problems with an ex- 
per‘enced Continental representative. 


‘‘It's Better Packed in Tin“’ 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK, 100 East 42nd Street CHICAGO, 111 West Washington Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 155 Montgomery Street 
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¥ protect them better... to sell them faster 
THAT CALLS FOR 
MOISTUREPROOF CELLOPHANE 


VERYONE knows cream mints 
E are just about the most difficult 
of all candies to keep in good con- 
dition. They are quickly affected by 
changesin humidityand temperature. 

Moistureproof Cellophane effec- 
tively seals in their fresh crispness 
and flavor. It allows the eye to stim- 
ulate the appetite. It gives a special 
display value to the convenient units 
which earn preferred counter posi- 
tions for them everywhere. 

Every one of these advantages sup- 
plied by Moistureproof Cellophane 
helps to speed up sales. 

Perhaps you, too, have a product 
that Cellophane can help. Let us 
help you work out a way to use it. 
d, Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., 


sb Empire State Bldg., New York City. 
nt 





; }z MIGHTY APPEALING TO HUNGRY EYES 

BS, ~ : . ; bs ‘ye Se Bi ... and very easy to buy are these mints of 
1U- baa: y oes Mier Se ft Peter Paul Inc., Naugatuck, Conn. Moistureproof 
4 . ao 5 Cellophane keeps them fresh and protects them from 

dust and handling while on the retail counter. 


>X- : c a ol NT 9 > 
™ we 4 CL GRHANE ‘eo 
MOlsTuREPROOL CS 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 


C. Et Cellophane 


Motstureprocf Cellophane is a patented product cf the Du Pont Cellophane Company, Inc. 





Two Schools of Packaging 


N a period of two vears, the packag- 

ing of confections has been almost 

revolutionized. The perfection of 
moisture-proof transparent cellulose with 
accompanying slashes in prices has brought 
about an era of visible packaging which 
is destined to exert a powerful influence 
upon candy sales. How long this trend 
will continue to broaden in scope is a ques- 
tion. Its principle—that of, ‘‘to see is to 
sell’’—is sound and fundamental. For 
that reason there always will be a good 
market for visible wraps in spite of the 
fact that an eventual waning in popularity 
is to be expected. 


There is a certain element of mystery, 
however, about the package or bar con- 
cealed beneath a non-visible wrap. And 
there is a human characteristic, almost uni- 
versal, which responds to this note of in- 
trigue. Call it curiosity if vou like; it is 
definitely a part of all of us and if manu- 
facturers of non-visible wrapping mate- 


We Muffed This 


‘‘The candy manufacturers missed a 
wonderful opportunity to step up their 
quality, and step up their business with 
it,’’ said one of the largest buyers of candy 
in this country recently. ‘‘I’ve been busy 
for a month adjusting our candy business 
to lower prices (voluntarily offered by the 
manufacturer) which I don’t want! 


‘‘On the other hand there are conspicu- 
ous exceptions, manufacturers who are 
putting every advantage from lower pro- 


rials and manufacturers of candy can be 
made to recognize this psychological hu- 
man weakness and will make their wraps 
and packages so alluring that the consumer 
cannot resist the temptation to investi- 
gate further, they may find they can dis- 
pose of just as much candy, ‘‘sight un- 
seen’? as can be sold by ‘‘showing the 
goods.’’ In either case, the contents of a 
sample box can always be displayed, with 
cover removed, protected by transparent 
material. 

The proponents of non-visible packaging 
should not acknowledge defeat quite so 
easily, as it would seem some of them have. 
They have many points in their favor, but 
it is up to them to sell the industry on the 
merits of their materials. If they succeed, 
the resulting competition will be stimulat- 
ing and we will enter upon an era of pre- 
eminently fine packaging which eannot help 
but result in the increased consumption of 
‘andy. 


One, They Say 


duction costs into the quality of their prod- 
uct with the result that the consumer is 
reacting more favorably to bigger values 
in that form than to a lower price. Con- 
fections enjoy this distinction. 

‘‘In the wake of this orgy of 6% cent 
candy we will want the consumers to pay 
more money for our products. And they 
will if in the meantime they are not driven 
away from the candy habit by the cheap 
stuff that is on the market.’’ 





Selling by Suggestion 


HERE is a certain chain of nut stores 

operating in New York and other 

cities, whose selling technique has 
often aroused our admiration and respect. 
In fact, they personify, in our humble opin- 
ion, merchandising perfection to the nth 
degree. From the moment their stores 
come within the range of one’s vision sell- 
ing commences. The window display is so 
startlingly attractive that few can resist 
the temptation to edge up closer to the 
window for better inspection. Within the 
window a wide variety of nut meats and 
other specialties are displayed with prices 
clearly indicated. By the time the mer- 
chandise has been surveyed and the price 
“ards examined, a pronounced hunger for 
some of these delectables has been created. 
From there, it is only a short step to the 
interior of the store which is immaculately 
clean and decorated in perfect harmony 
with the type of merchandise this concern 
specializes in. 

Now, observe what happens inside: You 
place your order and the clerk, above the 
average, quickly and courteously fills it. 
But that is not all; invariably he puts his 
scoop down into one of the bins and bring- 
ing out a few toasted almonds, for exam- 
ple, passes them to you and very politely 
says, ‘‘Have you ever tried our toasted al- 
monds!’’ or whatever the item may be, and 
the chances are vou will taste the delicacy 
thus offered and then add a quarter or half 
pound order to your original purchase. If 
you do not the clerk, without being in the 
least officious, may say, ‘‘Why not take 
home a box of these stuffed dates; we have 
a special on them today and you will find 
them mighty good.’’ If then you still de- 
mur he will coax you no further but will 
immediately hand you your change and 
parcel and thank you for your purchase. 
The chances are, however, you have made 
the extra purchase but whether or not, the 


entire transaction has been so skillfully 
carried through that by comparison with 
similar daily transactions you leave the 
store a satisfied customer. 

Drawing a comparison between that 
chain of nut stores and a line of five cent 
package candies may seem at first far 
fetched but we submit that the manufac- 
turer whose line we are about to describe 
has done very much the same thing that 
the management of the chain store men- 
tioned above has done. He has put his 
candies out under a distinctive trade name, 
each item is wrapped in transparent cel- 
lulose on which has been printed the char- 
acteristic design and trade name of this 
line of goods. The entire ensemble, wrap- 
per and candy, smack of delicacy and good- 
ness. The wrapper is folded under the 
bottom and sealed with a neat label on 
which is printed the name of the piece, the 
price and the weight or number of pieces 
in the package. The manufacturer’s name 
and address comes next and at the very 
bottom is a line which reads, ‘‘Try our 
-—— next.’’ In most cases names adapted 
by this manufacturer are in themselves 
rather intriguing. They arouse one’s curi- 
osity and the suggestion to try such and 
such a bar next usually results in a second 
sale where originally only one was in- 
tended. The second bar bears a similar 
suggestion but this time a different bar is 
mentioned. 

We repeat: this manufacturer has done 
with the printed word very much the same 
thing the chain store management has done 
—he has made his little package just as at- 
tractive to the eye as the nut store window, 
he has induced the original sale by eve ap- 
peal and then by courteous suggestion in 
printed form—an appeal to certain inher- 
ent human weaknesses he has produced a 
second one. 


Is that merchandising? You bet, it is! 
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ractical Package Design 


By FRANCIS CHILSON 
Consulting Packaging Engineer 





Open display merchandising has placed all packaged goods where it may be 
compared by the prospective customer with other goods of the same nature. 


N the last fifteen years two 

great discoveries in mer- 

chandising were made; first, 

the sales building power of 

consistent and extensive ad- 
vertising ; second, the sales attract- 
ing power of well designed pack- 
ages. The first was a dynamic func- 
tion making its appeal to the mind 
through the eve and lately through 
the ear; the second, was a static 
function making its appeal through 
the eye alone. The experience of 
great national advertisers has shown 
that a national advertising campaign 
lacking support from beautifully 
designed packages, labors under a 
hardship which is difficult to over- 
come. And on the other hand, the 
ability of many attractively designed 
packages to hold their own in an in- 
tensely competitive market without 
any advertising at all, has proved in- 
disputably that package design occu- 
pies a premier place in modern mer- 
chandising. 

The constant advertising value of 
well designed packages has been en- 
hanced by the introduction of the 
open display method of retailing, 


which has taken packaged goods out 
of the show cases and down from 
inaccessible shelves and placed them 
on open tables where they may be 
seen and handled by prospective 
purchasers. And be it here said em- 
phatically, that open display mer- 
chandising has placed all packaged 
goods where it may be compared by 
the prospective buyer with other 
goods of the same nature, and it is 
logical to assume that attractively 
designed packages will stand out to 
the disadvantage of the inharmoni- 
ous, shoddy, cheap packages on the 
same display table. That this is so 
has been proved by surveys made by 
a well-known retail drug store 
paper, Drug Trade News, and reit- 
erated times out of number within 
the direct experience of the writer. 


Candy Industry Behind the Times 


As compared with other trades 
which have invested considerable 
sums in package research and design, 
the candy trade may be character- 
ized as conservative—and its tradi- 
tional packages in questionable taste 
from an artistic standpoint when 
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compared with what has been 
achieved in packaging the products 
of other industries. The traditional 
tendency to cling to designs employ- 
ing bunches of gaudy colored fruits, 
wreaths of artificial looking flow- 
ers and borders of rather deadly 
looking lace has not yet died out. As 
a matter of fact, this very combina- 
tion was recently introduced on 
printed transparent cellulose by a 
well-known manufacturer of box 
candy. 

Although there are many excel- 
lent examples to the contrary, the 
colors on candy packages in general 
are not harmoniously blended— 
green and red for example, being 
often seen together; and very fre- 
quently a single package will embody 
six or eight colors in a confused, 
repellent mass. In truth, the indus- 
try never seems to have been aware 
of the fact that simplicity is the soul 
of art. 

Sight and Taste Relationship 


Such emphasis on harmonious 
color and design would not be jus- 
tified were it not psychologically 
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true that the senses of sight and 
taste facilitate each other. Very lit- 
tle research, comparatively speaking, 
has yet been conducted on the sense 
of taste alone—scientists contenting 
themselves with the basic distinc- 
tions, such as sweet and sour, salty 
and bitter, and so following. But 
considerable work has been done at 
Columbia and other universities on 
the inter-relationship between sight 
and taste. Numerous well-known 
experiments have been conducted in 
which blindfolded men were not 
able to distinguish between different 
kinds of wine and different kinds of 
tobacco. On the authority of these 
tests alone, it would appear that the 
candy industry should devote as 
much attention to the selection of 
the right color for its packages as it 
does to the right flavor for its candy. 

The researches of color authori- 
ties such as Arthur S. Allen, A. E. 
O. Munsell, Dr. I. Godlove, and H. 
E. Ives of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and Irwin G. Priest of the 
Colorimetry Section of the Bureau 
of Standards, can be cited to prove 
that people in general are attracted 
by certain colors and repelled by 
others, and, that this fact, when ap- 
plied scientifically to package design, 
has increased the sales of many well 
known food products, cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals and other package 
products. 


Another stultifying tendency in 
this trade is that of blind imitation. 
A study of any candy counter will 
demonstrate the need for originality 


in candy packaging. Even the most 
superficial examination indicates that 
what one leading candy manufac- 
turer does his smaller competitors 
are likely to do also. The introduc- 
tion of transparent cellulose for ex- 
ample was immediately followed 
without innovation by a host of 
manufacturers whose products were 
indistinguishable from those of their 
competitors excepting for small 
printed seals. And, the use of 
printed transparent cellulose is 
now being followed in the same 
manner. 

The recent developments in the 
trade, particularly in packaging 
five cent goods shows an aware- 
ness of the design problem, but 
as yet little originality in design 
has been shown. Most of the 
new packages have been wrapped 
im transparent cellulose, which, 
when used plain defeats its own 
purpose, because, while some can- 
dies, such as toasted cocoanut 


MANUFACTURING 


caramels, look appetizing, others, 
such as highly colored cocoanut bon- 
bons and crystallized creams, do not. 


A Job for An Artist 

The crux of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that few candy firms em- 
ploy trained artists to design their 
packages. The function of package 
design is usually bandied about be- 
tween the superintendent, the pro- 
duction manager and the printer or 
lithographer. Few really good pack- 
ages have ever been developed in 
this manner—as a survey of the 
market shows. The superintendent's 
concern is that the new package 
shall be easy and inexpensive to pro- 
duce ; the printer’s concern is to de- 
sign something upon which he can 
make adequate profit while assuring 
himself of the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness. The employment of a good 
artist does place a new and some- 
times fairly large item into the ex- 
pense budget, but that the invest- 
ment pays enormous dividends is 
amply attested by the experience of 
manufacturers who have tried it. 

Regardless of whether an artist is 
employed or not, a new design 
should be the result of an exhaus- 
tive preliminary study of the market 
to determine what color and shape is 
necessary, in order that the pro- 
jected package will be unique and 
that it will stand out on display 
tables crowded with competitive 
merchandise. Having selected the 
proper shape and the right colors it 
is desirable—and this point is fre- 
quently overlooked—that the pack- 
age be easy for the consumer to 
open. It goes without saying of 
course, that the goods must be pro- 
tected in a manner that will insure 
its getting into the hands of the ulti- 
mate consumer in the same condi- 
tion that it left the factory. 

As in the case of five and ten cent 
goods, box candy of every price 


R. CHILSON knows pack- 

aging. He has studied the 
subject intensively and from 
many different angles, both in- 
side the candy industry and 
from without. His suggestions 
are based upon practical expe- 
rience and keen observation. 
Ninety percent of the candy man- 
ufacturers can profit by his sug- 
gestions; the other ten percent 
might gain an idea or two, too! 
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range is coming down off the shelves 
to the open display counters. In 
the design of the paper set-up box, 
the manufacturer has opportunities, 
denied him when he employs wood- 
en, or even lithographed metal boxes. 
The gloss and color range of the 
coated paper stocks used for box 
coverings are practically unlimited. 
It is now possible to specify non- 
fading pastel colors which will not 
fade on standing. Some gold coated 
and silver bronze stocks have re- 
cently been perfected that will take 
dark printing inks well and will not 
smudge. Embossed velour papers 
make attractive coverings but when 
embossed with gold or silver inks 
there isdanger that flecks of bronzing 
will come off and cling to the surface 
of the paper. Some manufacturers 
find an added advantage in the use 
of the full telescope set up box, be- 
cause it gives them an opportunity 
to standardize on one size for an ex- 
tensive line of box goods, and allows 
them to cut box inventories by using 
the same bottoms for the entire line. 

Users of lithographed tin boxes 
have found an added advantage in 
this form, because it can be used by 
the consumer for utility purposes 
after the candy has been removed. 
Strangely enough it has been in the 
lithographed box that modernism in 
design has made its greatest strides 
—Charmant Chocolates being a 
good example of this. 

There appears to be room for a 
new departure in high class candy 
boxes in the form of colored glass 
candy jars. Pressed glass can be 
obtained in many delicate colors, 
and special moulds can be made to 
allow unlimited latitude in design. 
The appeal of glass lies in its dec- 
orative and utility value. When 
glass containers of this kind are pur- 
chased in quantity they can be ob- 
tained at moderate cost. Recently 
bakelite and other plastics were in- 

troduced as offering attractive 

possibilities for high grade box 
goods, but the initial cost of the 
moulds and the comparatively 
high price of the materials them- 
selves have retarded the advance 
of boxes made of these materials. 

Since the combination packages 
have come into favor in other 
fields, it seems practical to sug- 
gest that a combination box hold- 
ing as a premium, some article 
that would appeal to vanity such 
as a jar of toilet cream, would at- 
tract women purchasers who have 
consistently refrained from buy- 
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Certain confections look especially 

appetizing when wrapped in trans- 

parent cellulose; toasted cocoanut and 
peanut bars for example. 


ing candy for fear of avoirdupois. 
Greatest Field for Packaging 
Ingenuity 
It is the five and ten cent package, 
however, which offers the greatest 
field for ingenious package design 
for the reason that the size of the 
package and the speed with which it 
must be produced in order to be eco- 
nomical, limits the number of de- 
vices that may be employed in 
design and in construction. Al- 
though this phase of candy mer- 
chandising disposes of only four per 
cent of the total confectionery out- 
put (Department of Commerce re- 
port issued 6/20/31) the amount is 
increasing steadily through the 
agency of the “handy package, re- 
sponding to active sales promotion” 
—to quote the actual words of the 
report. There is little doubt but 
that the introduction of five cent 
candies consisting of small pieces 
will attract to this market more 
women and a large number of fas- 
tidious men who would not be seen 
munching a huge bar of candy in 
public. The small candy makes it 
possible for the purchaser to con- 
sume the candy in public without 
making himself conspicuous. And 
since the nature of the five cent 
package is that it is intended to be 
consumed in public, convenience in 
size and packaging is important. 
The 5c Package as a Sampler 
Heretofore, there seems to have 
been little recognition of the con- 
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stant and powerful advertising value 
of the well designed five cent pack- 
age displayed on open stands “where 
he who runs may see.” Unlike an 
illustrated advertisement in a maga- 
zine, the five cent package on a 
candy stand—when it is designed so 
that it will stand out from its fel- 
lows—preaches a constant, dynamic 
message. And that message should 
be capitalized by using the five cent 
package as a sampler for the box 
goods of the company. It seems 
practical to suggest that box goods 
and five cent goods should be tied up 
so as to work together. For exam- 
ple, a manufacturer who is pushing 
a dollar box should design a five 
cent package containing five or six 
pieces of the same goods, designed 
in a fashion that will suggest the 
larger package and carrying a mes- 
sage to that effect—and he will have 
an excellent tie-up in which one 
package will constantly pull for the 
other one. 
Color, the Magnet 

The pulling power of distinctive 
color was recently brought home to 
the writer in observing the purchas- 
ers of five cent goods at a Union 
News Stand in the Grand Central 
Terminal. At that time, plain trans- 
parent cellulose was being used for 
goods of every kind with the result 
that from a distance of a few feet, 
the goods on display merged into a 
grayish brown mass in which noth- 
ing stood out individually—except- 
ing the newly introduced bar of 
Park and Tilford, which was 
wrapped in a bright foil wrapper 
embellished with a broad _ bright 
green stripe; and that bar could be 
seen forty feet away. And the strik- 
ing fact was that nearly every cus- 
tomer who stopped at the stand ex- 
amined that bar and many pur- 
chased it. 

At the recent Packaging Confer- 








ence held in New York the loss of 
favor of the display box for bar 
goods was discussed in connection 
with the packages of the Suchard 
Chocolate Co., and also those of the 
New England Confectionery Com- 
pany. No one in the audience had 
ever seen Suchard’s Chocolate dis- 
played in the original display car- 
tons; and, in the discussion follow- 
ing the exhibition of the New Eng- 
land Confectionery Company’s Bol- 
ster Bar, the consensus of opinion 
that only in rural districts and in 
small towns where old-fashioned 
methods still prevail, does the dis- 
play box hold favor. But in chain 
stores, subway and railroad stations, 
display boxes are thrown away be- 
cause open display methods pre- 
clude the allocation of so much 
space to one product. Yet, despite 
all this, the power of original ap- 
proach in overcoming the obstacles 
imposed by changing merchandising 
conditions, can be illustrated by the 
display stand recently introduced by 
Bunte Brothers, which, because it 
takes up more air space than counter 
space, is enjoying popular favor 

New Kinds of Packaging 

Materials Needed 

From an examination of seventy 
pieces of popular five cent package 
goods it seems that what is needed 
is more variety in the kind of pack- 
aging materials used, in order to 
give the originality and distinctive- 
ness so badly needed in this field. 
The possibilities of the Brightwood 
carton, for example, have not been 
thoroughly exploited. When they 
have been used, little attention was 
given to color and attractive design. 
Patent-finish news backed stock was 
employed, apparently for reasons of 
economy, and the inevitable result 
was shoddiness. Brightwood blanks 
have several advantages: When 
formed they make a very convenient 





Two well-designed bar wraps that have stood the test of time. There would 
be little wisdom in changing these for modern garb. 
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package ; they can be made up in the 
manufacturer's plant and filled at 
high speed ; they can be made in an 
almost limitless variety of colors; 
they take both printing and color 
well. Another possibility lies in the 
use of the lacquered or lithographed 
tin. An almost limitless variety of 
foil, and special paper wrappers are 
available so that there is no real rea- 
son for the monotonous uniformity 
now obtaining. 

Hence, when viewed as a whole, 
the manufacturer of five cent pack- 
age goods has at his disposal a great 
variety of materials from which to 
choose, a great range of colors and 
color combinations, and a range of 
designs limited only by artistic in- 
genuity. 

Other Considerations 


Whatever the design and colors 
selected, the package should suggest 
as nearly as possible its contents ; 
the typography should be clear and 
readable; if the bar has a fancy 
name that does not describe the na- 
ture of the goods, then a description 
of the goods should be gven be- 
neath the name. An excellent device 
which frequently appears in candy 
advertising but never on the bar it- 


THE MANUF: 


After the candy is gone,—what then? 





ACTURING 


above illustration. 


self, is a cross-section of the bar 
showing the manner of its make up. 
This device should be incorporated 
on the sides or ends of bar goods 
particularly, when wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose. When plain trans- 
parent cellulose is used this cross- 
section could be made up as a seal to 
fasten the ends of the wrapper. 
The ideal five cent package should 
be designed in an artistic manner to 
appeal to prospective purchasers, 
and its design should guarantee that 
it will hold its own regardless of 
how crowded display stands may be. 
The determination of the composi- 
tion, shape and size of the goods is 
a job for a merchandise expert ; the 
determination of the proper package 
is a job for an experienced package 
artist. 

Unlike other forms of packaging 
the candy manufacturer may not 
change his packages too often. Peo- 
ple remember by taste and by sight 
better than they do in other ways. 
Therefore, the candy manufacturer 
cannot approach the job of mer- 
chandising a new piece of goods too 
carefully. It is a job requiring the 
utmost scientific precision, for once 
the piece has won the favor of the 
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Users of lithographed tin boxes have found an added advantage 
in this form of container because it can be used for utility purposes afterwards. It is in this type of 
container that modernism in design has made its greatest strides. 








Note one or two examples in the 


public, its package may not be 
changed with impunity. The ex- 
penditure of considerable sums for 
package research and for more ex- 
pensive packaging materials would 
not be justified were it not for the 
fact that experience has shown that 
such expenditures have always paid 
enormous dividends in increased 
sales. 


E. G. Buchanan With Ross & 
Rowe, Inc. 


OSS & ROWE, INC., has just an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. E. 
G. Buchanan as manager of its Service 
Department for Yelkin, a standardized 
vegetable lecithin for confectionery use. 
Mr. Buchanan has been connected with 
the Gelatin Department of Wilson & 
Company for several years, while prior 
to that he was with the Sun Maid Raisin 
Company. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
SITUATION WANTED BY A FIRST 

class and all-around candy maker above 
the average ability. Practical, econom- 
ical, dependable man wants position with 
some reliable fiirm; retail preferable. Can 
also make good ice creams and syrups. 
Age 38. Twenty years’ experience. Ref- 
erences. Address: P-6544, The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing Co., 
1143 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 
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ASY come, easy go,” is 


axiomatic of eras brim-°* 


ming with prosperity 

and plenitude. During 

such periods it is only 
human to surrender with reckless 
zeal to one’s slightest whims and 
fancies, oblivious to the ultimate toll 
their thoughtless indulgence exacts. 
Characteristic of individuals, this 
“weakness,” if we may call it such, 
is likewise common to business en- 
terprise as well. As with the indi- 
vidual, it leads to habits of waste 
and careless extravagances which 
slowly but surely absorb the full, 
rich blood of profit leaving it devital- 
ized and anemic. It is in such con- 
dition many businesses find them- 
selves today. Having played the part 
of wastrel, they are now paying its 
inevitable penalties. Recover they 
will—many of them—but only 
through careful planning, construc- 
tive thought and a rigid and sanely 
directed diet of economy. 

The alarming thing about many 
habits which constitute extrava- 
gances, is that they become so much 
a part of us after a time that their 
presence is almost imperceptible. 
To “discover” and free oneself of 
their debilitating influence requires 
an open mind, a proper sense of 
values and a certain ruthless deter- 
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mination which will override senti- 
ment and silly fancies. We believe 
that by adopting such an attitude 
many tottering organizations can 
pull themselves to their feet, rebuild 
their constitutions and then proceed 
to enjoy long, healthy and useful 
lives. 

The candy industry is no excep- 
tion; in fact, it can profit more per- 
haps by a concerted self-diagnosis 
than most industries. 

In this article, we do not propose 
to cover the gamut of possibilities 
whereby the industry can practice a 
regimen of self-improvement. On 
the contrary, we shall confine our- 
selves to but one factor, a study of 
which, we believe, will reveal a sane 
and sure means of shifting money 
from the debit to the credit side of 
the ledger, and one which, if applied 
generally, and generously, promises 
most immediate returns. 
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Eliminate Waste 


We have in mind waste elimina- 
tion through simplification. Broadly 
speaking, simplification can be ap- 
plied to almost every phase of candy 
making, from the purchasing depart- 
ment down through production, 
sales, advertising and accounting. 
The influence of simplified practices 
applied to any one department is 
usually felt in the other departments 
through their more or less close re- 
lationship with one another. 

Take simplification of packing 
materials for example. Let us sup- 
pose the industry voluntarily and co- 
operatively adopted a set of stand- 
ards with regard to package sizes 
and instead of using hundreds of 
slightly different sizes it eliminated 
all but those which found most gen- 
eral application in the industry and 
then confined itself to purchases of 
only those listed as standard, except 
on occasions when a very special 
package was required. Would this 
not simplify and facilitate the work 
of the purchasing, production and 
accounting departments as well as 
make possible reduced inventories? 
The box makers, too, could be gen- 
erally counted upon to cooperate. It 
would make possible more immedi- 
ate deliveries and_ better prices 
through mass production and quan- 
tity purchases of materials. Let us 
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EITREASURE? 


For those who possess the 
“key” and are willing to dig 
beneath the surface, there 


awaits a treasure horde of 


hidden profits. 


By R. W. WILMER 


quote what one of the foremost 
manufacturers of corrugated cases 
and folding cartons has to say: 
“Standardization is always advan- 
tageous from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer and it usually pro- 
duces economies which are passed 
on to the users of the boxes. The 
advantages of standardization are 
fairly obvious: Economy in manu- 
facture throughout; economy in 
shipping: lessening of warehouse 
expense because of the smaller stock 
which must be maintained, and we 
think, too, there is an advantage in 
the honesty of a standardized box. 
We are getting away from the old 
tendency of trying to make a box 
look as large as possible.” 


What the Coffee Roasters Did 


As an example of simplification 
successfully applied we cite the 
progress made by the coffee pro- 
ducers. In 1929 there were over one 
hundred different sizes of folding 
boxes in use all of which were de- 
signed to hold one pound of coffee. 
The Paper'Board Industries'Associa- 
tion brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the National Coffee Roasters’ 
Association. The latter promptly 
agreed to cooperate. Coincidently, 
It was decided by both Associations 
to enlist the cooperation of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards, in the 








development of a simplified practice 
recommendation for the one-pound 
folding box for coffee. The Divi- 
s.on suggested a survey be made to 
determine the variety of sizes then 
in use. This suggestion was carried 
out and as a result of further studies 
the two Associations determined 
upon two sizes as representing ‘the 
weighted average dimensions of the 
various folding boxes being then 
produced. 

Later, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Simplified Practice, a 
general conference of representa- 
tives of manufacturers, distributors 
and users of one-pound folding 
boxes for coffee was held and after 
due discussion the two recommended 
sizes were adopted. A standing com- 
mittee was appointed for enlisting 
the support of producers, distrib- 
utors and users, and to maintain in- 
terest and adherence by keeping the 
program in line with the best 
thought and practice of the indus- 
try through periodic revision. 

3v reducing the variety of sizes 
by at least 98% it was considered 
reasonable to expect the following 
benefits and savings : 

1. To the manufacturers of fold- 
ing boxes: More economical man- 
ufacture through longer runs, re- 
duced stocks, elimination of waste 
and better service. 

2. To the coffee roasters and 
packers: Prompt deliveries, quick- 
er replacement service, lower main- 
tenance costs, simplified packing, 
less capital tied up in stock and 
economy of storage space. 

3. To the dealers: Possibilities 
for increased turnover, better utili- 
zation of storage space, quicker and 
more reliable delivery, fewer mis- 
understandings and errors, and 
easier handling. 

It was realized by those making 
the recommendation that instances 
would occur in which it would be 
necessary to supply or purchase 
items not included in the simplified 
list. The main purpose, however, 
was to limit regular lines of stock 
items to those described in the 
schedule and to place all others in 
the class of specials. 


A Good Argument, But— 


It will be argued by some that the 
package requirements of the candy 
manufacturer as compared with 
those of the coffee merchant are as 
far apart as the Poles. It will be 
pointed out that a dozen different 
varieties of coffee might vary little 
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as to volume per pound whereas 
with candy, because of the wide 
range of sizes, shapes and relative 
densities, there is considerable varia- 
tion between equal quantities by 
weight of different varieties. The 
very fact that that statement is true, 
makes it all the more desirable for a 
limitation and standardization of 
box sizes for the various classes of 
confections as determined by a sur- 
vey of the industry. Conceding the 
relatively simple problem confront- 
ing the coffee people, who were 
found to be using over a hundred 
different sizes where two sufficed, 
it is conceivable that manufacturers 
of candy are calling upon the box 
manufacturers for thousands of dif- 
ferent sized containers a large per- 
centage of which could be eliminated 
without inconvenience to the candy 
maker. The variety of coffee con- 
tainers was reduced over 98%; if 
the candy industry could make a re- 
duction of only 50% the savings 
would be tremendous and the gain 
by the industry would be inestimable. 


Don’t Misunderstand Us 


Some will misinterpret the in- 
tended meaning of standardization. 
They will consider that by adopting 
a set of box standards it will be 
necessary for them to sacrifice in- 
dividuality and sometimes even the 
“personality” of their packages. The 
reasoning which breeds that conclu- 
sion is fallacious in the extreme, for 
how many candy packages depend 
upon dimensional exactitude for 
their individuality? Few, if any! 
And if the variety of sizes adopted 
did not accommodate all cases, with- 
in negligible differences, these few 
could come under the special classi- 
fication. 

A well designed box top contril- 
utes far more to the package’s indi- 
viduality than does the size of the 
container. This being not a matter 
of personal opinion, but one of fact, 
the advantages of the full telescope 
box can be appreciated as affording 
the candy manufacturer opportunity 
te standardize on one size for an ex- 
tensive line of package goods, each 
unit possessing its individual charm, 
at the same time permitting the use 
of the same bottoms for the entire 
line thus cutting considerably his 
box inventories. 

It can be seen how an intelligently 
planned simplification program 
would also give due consideration to 
the various other package findings, 
such as liners, layer boards, dividers, 
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paddings, wrappers, etc., so as to 
adopt sizes involving the least possi- 
ble waste in the cutting of these 
materials. 

The entire field of packaging of- 
fers fertile soil for planting the seeds 
of simplification. Transparent cel- 
lulose bags, just as an example, are 
now being made in nearly 100 dif- 
ferent sizes and new ones are con- 
stantly in demand. This involves 
not only additional expensive equip- 
ment but it makes necessary changes 
and adjustments in the bag ma- 
chines, too, all of which is costly and 
is indirectly borne by the candy 
manufacturer. Realizing the many 
advantages to be gained by simplifi- 
cation, the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of glassine bags recently in- 
augurated a program recommending 
a reduction in the number of stock 
sizes of flat and square bags rang- 
ing in capacity from '4 to 2 pounds. 
Instead of 124 different sizes, which 
it was shown existed, the list was 
reduced to 26. These 26 standard 
sizes of glassine bags have now 
been adopted practically 100% by 
both the consuming industries (prin- 
cipally confectionery and_ baking) 
and the bag manufacturers. In this 
instance definite progress has been 
made and it is confidently expected 
that the wisdom of this move will 
be amply demonstrated in the 
months to come. 


Confine Production to Profitable 
Items 


Another angle of this problem of 
simplification, is that of reducing the 


line of goods manufactured to a 
profitable minimum. Practically 
every manufacturer produces some 
numbers which are liabilities. The 
profit he makes on his other goods is 
wiped out by these loss items. Most 
manufacturers have recognized this 
condition; a few have done some- 
thing about it. One manufacturer 
by deliberately reducing the items in 
each department of the factory to a 


minimum experienced a very appre- 
ciable gain in profits. The principle 
of simplification as thus expressed 
was to determine which pieces were 
in most general and permanent de- 
mand then confine production to 
those items. The benefits claimed 
as a result of this policy were: 

1: Decreased cost of manufacture 
through quantity production. 

2. More nearly continuous pro- 
duction. 

3. More uniform quality of goods. 

4. Reduction of factory inventory. 

5. Better planned and more con- 
centrated selling effort. 

6. Better service. 

7. Bigger profits. 

You'll agree, simplification paid 
big dividends! 

Some years ago another manu fac- 
turer tried a unique experiment. At 
that time hehad 58 varieties of 5 
cent bars on the market. Eight of 
these seemed to be the public’s fa- 
vorites. Being a staunch believer in 
simplification and having the cour- 
age of his convictions he eliminated 
the surplus 50 in order to concen- 
trate his efforts on the remaining 
8 favorites. He also eliminated the 
name of each bar and substituted in 
its place a number, | to 8 inclusive. 
The astounding result of this move 
toward simplification was that 325% 
more of the 1 to 8 line was mer- 
chandised in nine months than had 
been sold of the 58 variety line in 
the twelve months preceding. Aside 
from the profit in increased sales, 
his production and selling costs were 
proportionately reduced thus adding 
to the total gain. 

So drastic a step would not be 
practicable for all manufacturers. 
It is safe to say, however, that 9 out 
of every 10 candy manufacturers 
could take a smaller dose of this 
same medicine and be healthier for 
it. 

Still another manufacturer has 
applied simplification in a different 


way. He has standardized on the 
sizes of his candy bars. These are 
of the same general character and 
therefore, lend themselves admir- 
ably to this means of standardiza- 
tion. As a result, this manufacturer's 
various production units are imme- 
diately available for turning out any 
one of his bars, as demand requires, 
with little or no time-consuming ad- 
justments. Incidentally, his success 
in producing one of the industry's 
“best sellers” is not so much the re- 
sult of a “lucky break,” as some of 
his less fortunate competitors are 
prone to assume, as it is to the fact 
that he has eliminated waste wher- 
ever possible, applying the econo- 
mies thus provided to the improve- 
ment of his product. Obviously, it 
is out of the question for a manu- 
facturer of a general line of bar 
goods to make each item the same 
exact size and shape. It is a safe 
bet, however, that advance planning 
and forethought, in many instances, 
would have resulted in some eco- 
nomical duplications of size and 
shape throughout the line. 


The Family Tie-Up 


Standardization of wrapper de- 
sign too, has pronounced advantages 
which should not be ignored or 
looked upon disdainfully. For a 
line of bar goods, it has the effect 
of identifying the various items as 
one of a family which for advertis- 
ing and sales purposes, is a distinct 
advantage. By repeated duplication 
it registers that manufacture’s prod- 
ucts more firmly in the consumer's 
mind and through quantity pur- 
chases it insures substantial savings 
in wrapper costs. There are other 
obvious advantages in wrapper 
standardization as also certain dis- 
advantages. It devolves upon the 
manufacturer to determine for him- 
self after carefully weighing all con- 
siderations whether the family tie- 
up would register plus or minus. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Standardizing on the size and shape of various bars has its compensating advantages for the manufacturer who 
is seriously endeavoring to eliminate wasteful practices wherever possible. 
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Beginning at the left, the first two containers are of the single tier variety; the display on the right is a double tier 
container. Note how little space they occupy without sacrificing any of the essentials of good display. Here is 


attention value, plus! 





Make Your Silent Salesmen Talk 


Properly Designed Counter Displays 


Can Be Made a Powerful Link 
in Your Merchandising Program 


HAT holds good in 

the grocery field also 

holds good in _ the 

confectionery field 

and all other lines 
of retailing. Therefore, cast an at- 
tentive eye over these excerpts of 
an article by Walter Mann in Sales 
Management Magazine, August 29th 
issue, in his column “Survey of Sur- 
veys.”” 

“Better grocery displays increase 
sales 43 per cent. ‘It is common 
knowledge,’ says the preface to a 
survey brochure entitled, ‘The £f- 
fect of Display on the Sale of Gro- 
cery Products, ‘that good display 
will usualiy increase the sale of any 
reputable product. It is almost the 
sole selling force for many items on 
which little consumer advertising ts 
done. 

“But what is the effect of good 
display on the sale of well-advertised, 
widely-known grocery products? The 
answer to this question can be found 
in the results of a two-week test con- 
ducted by the editors of the ‘Pro- 


gressive Grocer’ in 112 grocery stores. 


By JACK WALKER 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc. 


NESTLEs 


MILK CHOCOLATE 








This window display is anything but a “silent” salesman. While shout- 
ing out the goodness of Nestle’s, it makes an excellent background for 
the merckandise. It literally commands attention. 
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“The test was conducted entirely 
by mail ‘so that it would be as nai- 
ural and normal as possible,’ and the 
following eight well-known products 
were selected for the study: Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes, Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk, Dromedary Dates, 
Cliquot Club Ginger Ale, Campbeil’s 
Soup, Gold Dust, Bon Ami and 
Knox Gelatine. 

“The grocers taking part were di- 
vided into two groups. Four prod- 
ucts were tested by the first group 
of fifty-four stores, and four differ- 
ent products by the second group of 
fifty-eight stores. They were all well 
distributed geographically and _ rep- 
resented a fair cross-section of the 
better-class grocery stores reached by 
the ‘Progressive Grocer.’ 

“The test was simple and accurate. 
Each grocer kept a careful record of 
sales for one week with merchan- 
dise in its usual place. The second 
week he gave better display to the 
four products and again kept a care- 
ful record of sales. He was specific- 
ally requested not to put any other 
special effort behind the products in 
order that the test could be confined 
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And here is a new development in re- 
tail merchandising—counter-high, open 
display floor stands, which some man- 
afacturers have already tried out with 
gratifying results. 
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CONFECTIONER 








A single tier container for hard candy sticks. This little salesman 
“lands” his customer every time. 


to the effect of display alone. This 
request was followed, with one or 
two minor exceptions, so that the 
results can be considered as an ac- 


curate indication of what happens 


when_well-known merchandise is also 

well displayed. 

“The results brought out some 
very interesting facts. On one prod- 
uct sales jumped as high as 72 per 
cent. The smallest average increase 
for any given product was 32 per 
cent and the average on all cight 
items better than 43 per cent.” 

The basic principles of retail mer- 
chandising are the same in all lines 
of business. Goods properly dis- 
played will stimulate sales. How- 
ever, not any and every kind of a 
display is acceptable to the dealer. 

The retail candy merchant is 
flooded with display containers beg- 
ging for “A place in the sun”— 
space on his counter. Obviously, 
only a few can be accommodated. 
What to do? Just this: Get the 
dealer’s viewpoint—conserve his 
space. Your competitors (nine out 
of ten) are sending the dealer what 
we choose to call a “lay down” or 
flat type of display container. This 
takes up a maximum of square inch 
area, and the result is that the dealer 
seldom uses it. Even if he were to 
approve the use of it, it would not 
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Counter display containers offer plenty 
of opportunity for applying ingenuity 
and originality. This can also be used 
as a wall hanger. 


afford him the best display possible. 
It is up to you then, to get the 
jump on this precious space by giv- 
ing the dealer a container that takes 
up a minimum of square inch area— 
and at the same time gives your 
product more display value. 


Use “Air” Space Instead of 
Counter Space 

The several types of containers 
shown here will illustrate my con- 
tention. They all take up little 
counter space (to be exact just 
about one-third the space of the 
“lay down” container) making up 
in height what they save in square 
area. It is this height, standing them 
head and shoulders over their com- 
peting “lay down” brethren on the 
same counter which gives them the 
priceless added display and attention 
value. Then, too, these containers 
give greater scope for the complete 
expression of the new visible con- 
fectionery packing. They have an- 
other distinct advantage in that they 
can be used as wall hangings, there- 
by using no counter space at all. 
This is impossible with the “lay 
down” or flat container. 

But you must go even further in 
helping the dealer economize his 
space. You must consider that the 


Do You Believe in Buried 
Treasure? 

(Continued from page 28) 
Where a line of goods has gained 
ill repute, perhaps the family idea 
can best be forgotten! 

sefore leaving this phase of the 
subject, there is one other point in 
favor of the family group which we 
feel is worth considering. Suppose 
you are about to bring out a new 
bar ; you have no idea how it will go 
over—you never do, as a matter of 
fact. Still you’ve got to launch it 
forth on its uncertain career and to 
do this is going to cost you a goodly 
sum. The one item of wrappers 
alone comes pretty high. Designs, 
dies, or engravings, printing and so 
on, cost a plenty—and all this on a 
gamble. Now, if you had a family 
of bar goods, each using the same 
distinctive, transparent outside 
wrapper with a little slip inside or a 
label on the back of each to identify 
the contents, it would then be a sim- 
ple matter to introduce an addition 
to the family at comparatively little 
expense. The plain label, or slip of 
paper, printed with its name would 


SILENT SALESMEN TALK 


MULSIFIED 


COCOANUT OIL 
pease 


A new patented pyramid display of 
dummy packages, adaptable for cer- 
tain types of packaged candies. It 
is made from one piece of board, 
ships flat and sets up simply. 


involve a relatively small expendi- 
ture. Then, if the bar did not regis- 
ter no great loss would be involved ; 
if it did, fine! You'd be just that 
much more to the good. 

There is much wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth in the industry today. 
If reports can be accredited, there 
are few manufacturers who are even 
making “pin money.” If only 50% 
true the condition is nevertheless, 
bad enough. It is no time to be- 
come panicky, however ; serenity of 
mind and calm deliberation are es- 
sential. Quality cutting is not to be 
condoned; it will do irreparable 
harm to the individaul company as 
well as to the entire industry. Other 
remedies must be found; simplifica- 
tion as a means of purging the in- 
dustry of waste is one which can be 
recommended as perfectly safe and 
highly efficacious. 

(In some few instances standard- 
ization can only be made effective by 
the cooperative effort of the indus- 
try as a whole. Fortunately, how- 
ever, most simplified practices can 
be worked out by each company in- 
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high standard of excellence you set 
for your product and the deater’s 
own pride in his’ establishment 
should be reflected in the quality 
and appearance of the container. It 
must look the part of a good sales- 
man if it is to be one. Like a good 
salesman it must direct all of effort 
towards sales and not be merely a 
glorification in copy and illustration 
of the manufacturer’s name and 
trade mark. 

Many manufacturers lay out elab- 
orate merchandising and advertising 
campaigns which are carefully 
planned all down the line with the 
exception of consulting with the 
dealer himself, with the result that 
at the very last link in the chain, 
the point at which the dealer steps 
in and makes the sale, something 
goes wrong. Such a simple thing as 
a counter display lacking at the 
point of purchase, or a display 
poorly conceived and worthless, may 
spoil the whole elaborate campaign. 

The advertiser who gets the ut- 
most use out of his disp!ay material 
has learned, by experience, the im- 
portance of putting the same thought 
and consideration into his dealer 
heips that he does into the regular 
and more expensive form of general 
advertising. 


dividually, ina manner best suited to 
the company’s particular require- 
ments and conditions. 

It is realized that there are argu- 
ments against simplification as well 
as for it. Therefore our readers’ 
comments, both pro and con, will be 
welcomed. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive letters from those who have 
applied simplified practices, relating 
their experiences and the effects of 
their experiments, Editor.) 
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SELLING THRU CELLOPHANE 
—An attractive 24-page booklet de- 
scribing, in addition to the method of 
manufacturing Cellophane, many other 
points of interest in connection with 
this transparent packaging material. 
Those interested in visible packaging 
can secure copies by addressing the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N 
They are free on request. 





PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery Industry 


1,800,985. 
Emulsions of Solid in Fat and 
Product Thereof. Lewis B. Esmond, 
Boston, Mass., and Werner W. 
Duecker, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Mar. 
6, 1929. Serial No. 344,911. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 99-11.) 

1. That step in the preparation of 
edible emulsions of finely divided solid 
material in fat herein described which 
consists in adding to a quantity of fat 
gelatine in finely divided and solid con- 
dition together with water, grinding 
the components to a condition of emul- 
sion of the water-swollen gelatine in 
fat, adding to such emulsion a second 
emulsion of another solid material in 
fat, and grinding the whole to a homo- 
geneous Mass. 


1,807,704. Chewing Gum and Method 
of Making the Same. Archie Pap- 
padis, Norfolk, Va. Filed Dec. 14, 
1927. Serial No. 240,084. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 99—16.) 

1. A compound for chewing gum 
consisting of the following ingredients 
substantially in the proportions speci- 
fied by percentage, beeswax 6%; sweet 
pure olive oil, 4%; granulated mastic 
gum, 50%; sugar syrup, 35%; lemon 
juice, 5%, and a trace of rose oil as a 
flavoring. 

2. A process for producing a chew- 
ing gum consisting in first heating 
beeswax until liquified; mingling sweet 
pure olive oil until a thorough admix- 
ture is obtained, after which granulated 
mastic gum is added and the mass thor- 
oughly agitated, to which sugar syrup 
containing lemon juice is added and 
the mass thoroughly agitated until a 
homogeneous admixture is obtained 
and the mass poured on a suitable slab, 
and adding a trace of rose oil during 
said pouring. 

1,807,709. Wrapping Machine. Oscar 
Sandberg, Battle Creek, Mich., as- 
signor to Johnson Automatic Sealer 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., a 
Partnership Association Limited of 
Michigan. Filed Apr. 27, 1929. 
Serial No. 358,661. 22 Claims. (C1. 
93—2.) 

















1. Ina machine of the character de- 
scribed, means for advancing a pack- 
age with a wrapper thereon to be 
folded, a quadrilateral linkage carried 
by said means, a folder mounted on 
said linkage to move with and relative 


Method of Preparing Edible 


to the package advancing means, and 
means for operating the quadrilateral 
linkage whereby said folder may fold 
the wrapper on said package. 

1,808,744. Pinon Nut Sheller. 


G. Baudino, Milford, Utah. 
May 24, 1928. Serial No. 


James 
Filed 
280,262. 





























1 Claim. (Cl. 146—11.) 

In a nut sheller for pinon nuts and 
the like, a pair of rolls, a removable 
covering for the rolls providing the 
rolls with a burred periphery, the roils 
having their adjacent faces spaced, a 
shaft upon which one of the rolls is 
mounted, bearings for said shaft, the 
shaft within one of the bearings having 
a circumferential series of spaced 
sockets, a screw adjustable through the 
cap of the said one of the bearings for 
selective engagement in said sockets to 
hold said shaft against rotation and 
means for rotating the other of the 
rolls. 


1,807,045. Candy Wrapping Machine. 
Clarence C. Page, Portland, Ore. 
Filed Mar. 29, 1926. Serial No. 98,- 
105. 6 Claims. (Cl. 93—2.) 








1. In a candy wrapping chute, the 
combination of a table; a pair of guides 
mounted on said table, each of said 
guides having a recess formed in one 
side, said recess having a sloping under- 
cut roof, said undercut portion having 
a floor under said sloping roof, said 
floor having an upturned flanged wall 
sloping in opposite directions, one of 
said slopes being parallel with said roof 
and slightly spaced therefrom. 


1,798,731. Antitailing Device. Max 
Marc Guggenheim, Cambridge, 
Mass., assignor to Baker Perkins 
Company Incorporated, Saginaw, 
Mich. Filed Sept. 29, 1928. Serial 
No. 309,212. 7 Claims. (Cl. es 


=F 


“Ale 
1. An anti-tailing device comprising 


ot 
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means located adjacent the path of a 
sweetmeat in transit from one position 
to another, adapted to engage and 
carry away the tail thereof laterally of 
the path. 

7. An anti-tailing device comprising 
a taut flexible linear element in the 
form of an endless cable, pulley means 
for supporting and driving said cable 
and adjustable means for maintaining 
the tension of the cable, said element 
being arranged relatively to the path 
of travel of sweetmeats being ‘trans- 
ported from one place to another, so 
that the element engages the tailings 
of said pieces and severs and removes 
them laterally of said path. 


1,806,017. Mold for Plastic Substances, 
for instance, Chocolate. Jens Jo- 
hannes Jensen, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, assignor to Messrs. Boggild & 
Jacobsen, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Filed Mar. 26, 1930. Serial No. 439,- 
154, and in Germany Apr. 8, 1929. 
2 Claims. (Cl. 107—19.) 
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2. A mold of the class described, 


comprising upper and lower mold sec- 
tions, a frame supporting the lower sec- 
tions, a rail, spring arms carried by the 
rail and having their outer ends en- 
gaged with the upper mold sections, 
the lower sections having a plurality of 
upwardly and outwardly inclined pro- 
jections upon their edges for guiding 
the edges of the upper sections for en- 
gagement with the edges of the lower 
sections, and a spring restrained hook 
slidably associated with the frame for 
engaging the rail to yieldably hold the 
edges of the respective sections in 
yielding contact. 

1,817,383. Method of and Machine for 
Producing Confections. William B. 
Laskey, deceased, Brooklyn, N Y., 
by Rose Dagnais Laskey, executrix, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mason, 
Au & Magenheimer Confectionery 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a Corporation of West Vir- 
ginia. Filed Mar. 27, 1929. Serial 
No. 350,178. 22 Claims. (Cl. 107— 





1. The method of forming a candy 
center consisting in exercising a force 
in one direction to select a unit from a 
mass of plastic material contained in a 
tank, and initially forming the sides of 
the said unit, exercising a force in an- 
other direction progressively to pack 
the unit while the same is being select- 
ed, extruding the unit, and forming the 
upper surface of the unit while the 
same is being extruded. 
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Fig. 1— Medium -priced chocolate 
coating made with ordinary sugar 
taken at a magnification of 100 diam- 
eters. 


Fig. 2—Same coating as in Fig. 1 
except for the use of refined anhy- 
drous dextrose in place of ordinary 
sugar. Magnification, 100 diameters. 


Chocolate Turns 
Toward Corn 


By A. ADAMS LUND 


of A. A. Lund @ Associates, New York 
Food Reseach Engineers 


ef RECENT advertisement in 
THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER announces the 
introduction of refined an- 
hydrous dextrose as an in- 
gredient in general chocolate manu- 
facture. The traditional conserv- 
atism of the makers of chocolate to- 
ward their raw materials is such that 
had the same announcement been 
made two vears ago, its effect upon 
the trade would have been awaited 
with what the fiction writers call 
“breathless interest.” But not so 
today. 

The handful of manufacturers 
who were given an opportunity dur- 
ing the past year to try out the new 
anhydrous product in their regular 
lines have for the most part been 
enthusiastic in their reception of it. 
Their demands, small at first, have 
been growing at a steady rate. So 
much so, in fact, that the limited 
production facilities which were at 
first hesitantly placed at the prod- 
uct’s disposal became greatly over- 
taxed last winter and spring and 
the refinery found it necessary to 
curtail shipments on the item until 


Microphotographs from the laboratory 
of A. A. Lund & Associates. 


new manufacturing facilities could 
be provided to take care of the de- 
mand already in sight. 

During this period, it will be ob- 
served that the company carefully 
avoided all mention of the new 
product in its current advertising. 
One might well imagine the embar- 
rassment (?) of any company be- 
ing obliged to go before the board 
at a time like this to ask for an 
extension of plant on a wholly new 
and unadvertised product. Never- 
theless, we have it on good author- 
ity that such was the case, and the- 
demand, be it understood, came 
chietly from makers of chocolate 
and not from an assortment of in- 
dustries. 


A Historic Ruling 


One need not go far to find one of 
the underlying reasons for this 
change of attitude on the part of 
the chocolate industry. Probably 
everybody in the confectionery in- 
dustry is familiar with the ruling 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture on December 26, 1930, which 
elevated refined corn sugar to the 
status previously enjoyed only by 
cane and beet sugars. This was a 
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document of historic significance, 
placing as it did the stamp of ap- 
proval of the United States on this 
newest of world staples. 

Senators and congressmen had 
battled over the subject for five 
years, during all of which time an 
appreciative public was consuming 
the sugar itself in the hydrate form 
in their daily food supply in quan- 
tities up to 100,000,000 Ibs. a year 
without a single recorded instance 
of any ill effects. On the contrary, 
anyone wishing to take the time to 
examine the medical evidence on 
the subject would have found dex- 
trose to have been directly responsi- 
ble for saving a number of lives and 
restoring to health a great many 
others. : 

But the more immediate vital 
change in the status of refined dex- 
trose, so far as the chocolate and 
candy industries were concerned, did 
not become evident until some time 
after that ruling of the Department 
of Agriculture to which we referred. 

During the spring of this year, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
issued this amendment to the U. S. 
Standards and Definitions for Food 
Products* : 

“The term ‘sugar’, with or with- 
out the parenthetical expression 
‘sucrose’, as used in the definitions 
to designate the sweetening agent 
in manufactured food products, is 
to be interpreted, wherever neces- 
sary to effect the purpose of the 
foregoing decision, as including 
dextrose (pure, refined’ corn 
sugar).” 

But merely removing the onus of 
a discriminatory label declaration 
would hardly have had _ sufficient 
weight of itself to warrant the 
changed attitude of the choco‘ate 
makers unless the sugar possessed 
some outstanding properties which 
would make them want to use it in 
conjunction with and in some cases 
in preference to other sugars. 


What the Microscope Showed 


In figures 1 and 2 we see a coat- 
ing made with sucrose and a coating 
made with anhydrous dextrose re- 
spectively, both having been sub- 
jected to approximately the same 
degree of milling on the same rolls. 
Yes, that’s what we said when we 
first saw them. 

These were snapped at a magnifi- 
cation of 100 diameters in our own 
laboratory. We waited for the next 
lots of coating to come off the rolls, 
checked the operating conditions, 


*Service and Regulatory Announcement, 
F. D. No. 2. Rev. 1. Supp. 3. 
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drew authenticated samples and 
stepped the “mike” up to 210 diam- 
eters. Figures 3 and 4 show what 
we saw. Figure 4 was the dextrose 
coating. 

It began to look as though there 
was a reason why the chocolate mak- 
ers who had been using this sugar 
daily in some of their regular lines 
were anxious to get more of it. 
Here at last was a “soft” sugar 
which would break down into micro- 
scopic particie sizes with a minimum 
of refining and a distinct saving in 
power consumption. 

To confirm this, the manufactur- 
ers who have been quietly using an- 
hydrous dextrose in their coatings 
in advance of the general announce- 
ment tell us that not only is the soft- 
ness of the anhydrous crystal re- 
flected in lower power costs but 
fewer operations are necessary to 
produce the same degree of fine- 
ness. Some of the more optimistic 
users state that under favorable 
conditions they have been able to 
make twice over a three-roll refiner 
on a dextrose coating do the work 
of five times over the same rolls on 





Fig. 5—Ordinary sugar micro-pulver- 
ized on impact mill. X 100. 





Fig. 6—Anhydrous dextrose micro- 
pulverized on ae mill under same 
conditions as Fig. 5 X 100. 


THE 


Fig. 3—Chocolate coating made with 
ordinary sugar with magnification 
stepped up to 210 diameters. 


a sucrose coating of approximately 
the same composition. If they can, 
that’s going some! 

There was one other angle of this 
grinding question which we decided 
to investigate before airing our opin- 
ions on the subject to the world at 
large. We wanted to see what an 
outside disinterested party would get 
when he tried to break down the 
two sugars side by side. 


99 Per Cent Through 300 Mesh 


We got in touch with the manu- 
facturer of a leading make of im- 
pact mill and asked him if he would 
put through two lots of sugar for 
us. He agreed to do so, made his 
own screen tests and sent the sugars 
back to us for photographing. What 
the microscope saw is recorded i 
figures 5 and 6. Figure 6 is an- 
hydrous dextrose. Yet both were 
subjected to the same amount of 
grinding. 

Following is a record of the 
screenings made by the mill manu- 
facturer : 


No. of Mesh Size 
Passes Sugar 100 200 300 
SME iG ob 99.3 93.1 
1 Anhydrous dex- 
trose ........ 1900 97:5 
m We cy ees Xan 
2 Anhydrous dex- 
ee Ore ne | 


Surely, one could hardly look for 
a better performance than 99.1 per 
cent through 300 mesh! 

These unusual results on the 
breakdown of particle size made a 
great impression on us and we de- 
cided to carry our investigations 
farther to see what other properties 
this new sugar possessed which 
might conceivably interest a choco- 
late manufacturer. 

Two similar coatings were made 
up, one with the sugar constituent 
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Fig. 4—Comparison coating made 
with anhydrous dextrose under milling 
conditions identical to Fig. 3. X 210. 


all sucrose and the other with the 
sugar all anhydrous dextrose. We 
had both ground to the same degree 
of fineness and thinned to a total fat 
content in each of 36.1 per cent. 

Viscosity readings were taken on 
a MacMichael Viscosimeter (3 cm. 
immersion ; 2cm. bob; No. 26 wire ; 
7 cm. cup; 20 r.p.m.; temp. 100° 
F.). The all-dextrose coating gave 
a reading of 88; the all-sucrose coat- 
ing, being thicker registered 105. 
These tests were typical of a great 
number which were made subse- 
quently. The anhydrous dextrose 
produced a marked thinning of the 
coating. 

We are not prepared to state 
definitely just how we believe this 
sugar acts in producing this result. 
That dextrose solutions are less vis- 
cous than sucrose solutions of the 
same density is of course common 
knowledge, but unfortunately this 
does not give us the answer to the 
problem inasmuch as the sugar in 
a coating does not go into a dis- 
solved state but remains a solid. 
The melting point of anhydrous dex- 
trose is up around 293° F., way be- 
yond the range of dipping consist- 
encies. Consequently, the manner 
in which the anhydrous crystal acts 
to bring about this change is not 
plainly apparent. 


The Probable Explanation 


It is our own belief that it acts 
as a dehydrating agent on the choc- 
olate. Sugar is the carrier for the 
fractional percentages of moisture 
which the normal chocolate has been 
shown to contain. This may run 
from .3 of 1 per cent up to a pos- 
sible maximum of 1 per cent. There 
can be no question but that this 
small amount of water acts to 
thicken the chocolate in exactly the 
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same nmianner as would proportion- 
ately larger amounts of water. 

In the case of coatings made with 
ordinary sugar, this small amount 
of moisture remains a factor ad- 
versely influencing the viscosity of 
the chocolate. But the willingness 
of the anhydrous form of the dex- 
trose crystal to take on the mole- 
cule of water necessary to complete 
its hydrate phase, evidently depletes 
the coating of this free moisture, the 
water being taken into actual phys- 
ical union with the dextrose mole- 
cule in the form of water of crys- 
tallization. Present in this form, 
as part of the hydrate dextrose crys- 
tal, this water is no longer capable 
of influencing the viscosity charac- 
teristic of the batch. as would the 
same quantity of water in an un- 
combined state. 

Obviously, if such a transition oc- 
curs, as seems very likely, the re- 
sulting coating would be “drier” 
than normally, and the amount of 
anhydrous dextrose required to be 
changed over into hydrate in order 
to effect this dehydration would be 
almost infinitesimal compared with 
the great bulk of dextrose remain- 
ing in the anhydrous phase as the 
coating’s chief sugar constituent. 

It may be reasoned, incidentally, 
that the keeping quality of such a 
coating would be improved as a re- 
sult of this drying action, and, 
whereas it may not be much of a 
worry on coatings of good average 
quality and moderate sugar content, 
it is most certainly to be reckoned 
with in cheap coatings of high sugar 
content. Such coatings not infre- 
quently contain 1 per cent or more 
of free moisture and must be moved 
quickly into the channels of trade 
if the manufacturer is to avoid loss. 

So we conclude the second im- 
portant finding in our investigation 
of anhydrous dextrose in chocolate 
to be that it eliminates the necessity 
of using an excessive amount of 
cocoa butter to obtain a desired dip- 
ping consistency, and that in doing 
so it makes unnecessary the addi- 
tion of questionable agents requiring 
label declaration. 


Effects on Flavor 


Even so, one of the most pleasing 
discoveries which the chocolate man- 
ufacturer is likely to make follow- 
ing his initial introduction to an- 
hydrous dextrose has to do with 
the more intangible considerations 
of sweetness and flavor. We would 
not wish it to be inferred from this 


that dextrose has a flavor other than 
its natural sweetness. We refer to 
the interesting flavor effects which 
it produces in combination with the 
materials with which it is used. 

It has been found eective in ad- 
vancing the flavor of the milk con- 
stituent in milk chocolate, producing 
a richer and mellower milk charac- 
ter. Under proper treatment, its 
users claim that it produces excel- 
lent fondant chocolates ; that it takes 


the bite out of bittersweets, evening 
up irregularities in bean roast and 
smoothing down the harsher types 
of cocoa beans into bland, mature- 
tasting coatings. In coatings of 
high sugar content, it may be used 
liberally without producing an ex- 
cessive or satiating sweetness. 

We have sung the harmonies and 
discords of many products, but 
where in the making of chocolate 


was there ever a new tool like this? 





Vegetables in Fancy Dress 


T first glance few of us would 
recognize our old friends of the 
dinner table, the carrot and beet, to- 
matoes, parsnips and others of the 
vegetable family, pictured as they 
are in the above setting. They look 
for all the world like delicious can- 
died fruits but closer inspection will 
prove them to be one of the newest 
delicacies—glazed vegetables. 
These are strictly fresh vegetables 
pure and glazed—having lost none 
of their value as vegetables in the 
process. 
Almost any of the common vege- 
tables lend themselves to this proc- 
ess ; cucumbers, pickles, mushrooms, 
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celery roots, parsley roots, squash 
and even peppers can be treated and 
made particularly appetizing, not 
only in appearance but in taste also. 
Vegetables so prepared should prove 
a boon to mothers who have to con- 
tend with cantankerous sons and 
daughters, who fight shy of eating 
certain of the health building plant 
foods. Served to them in this form 
such contrariness on the part of the 
youngsters is very apt to be replaced 
by broad smiles and cries for “sec- 
ond helpings.” 

The assortment pictured above is 
the product of the Hawaiian Glazed 
Fruit Corp., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Labels and the Law 


By WINFIELD S. HUBBARD, Ph. D. 
Chief Chemist, Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. 


NYONE who, during the 

(9 past twenty-five years, has 

observed the labels used on 

packages of food products, 

must be impressed with the 

great changes which have taken 
place. 

At the time of the passage of the 
Food and Drugs Act in 1906, a great 
many manufacturers believed that 
such a law would ruin their business. 
Now all must agree that it has been 
a means of eliminating, to a large 
extent, unfair competition. Stand- 
ards, with which all must comply, 
have been established, and labels 
must tell the truth. 

When the Act of 1906 was passed, 
terms generally used did not have a 
standard meaning, and the labels, 
therefore, were vague. Prior to that 
time, for instance, the term “choco- 
late” had no definite significance un- 
der the law, and a product so labeled 
might have been almost anything, 
provided it had a little of the flavor 
of chocolate expected by the public. 

Another very striking example 
was the case of extract of vanilla, 
which, at the time of the passage of 
the Federal Act, was largely com- 
posed of Vanilla and Tonka, or 
Vanillin and Coumarin, colored with 
caramel. These mixtures had for a 
long time been sold as vanilla ex- 
tract, and so many people had come 
to think of this substitute as real 
vanilla extract, that it was difficult 
to sell them the true article. They 
preferred the flavor of the old prod- 
uct, but were not willing to buy it 
when it had to be labeled “Imita- 
tion” or “Substitute.” There are 
still some people who claim that 
Vanilla Extract is not what it used 
to be in the good old days. 


Consumers Becoming Label 
Conscious 


After the Act was passed, the 
Government undertook to correct 
the more obvious violations of the 
law, then to standardize and define 
terms, and finally through an inten- 
sive campaign, to educate the manu- 
facturer to the value of truthful 
labeling. 

For the last two years, the Gov- 
ernment has been teaching the con- 
sumer what to expect of a product 


from the statement on the label. 
While cooperation with the manu- 
facturer is being continued, a very 
active and intensive campaign is be- 
ing conducted to educate the public 
to correctly interpret labels. The 
means used is the same as that em- 
ployed by so many manufacturers to 
most effectively reach the greatest 
number of people—the radio. Talks 
are going out once a week over the 
N.B.C. chain from New York City 
and San Francisco. This is making 
the public label-minded, and all man- 
ufacturers of food products will do 











N the February issue of 

THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER Mr. J. W. 
Sale of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Food 
and Drug Administration, 
gave us a comprehensive 
picture of those definitions 
and standards of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act 
relating to confections. 

In this article, Dr. Hub- 
bard discusses some other 
interesting aspects of the 
law as applied to the label- 
ing of confectionery prod- 
ucts. 








well to have their labels prepared to 
meet this new scrutiny. 

Even though the Government may 
not have objected to a particular 
label, which, strictly speaking, may 
be entirely within the law, still this 
does not preclude the possibility that 
it could be improved upon or made 
more attractive. From a psycholog- 
ical standpoint, it often is possible 
to increase the value of the label. A 
change in the wording may impress 
the product more firmly upon the 
minds of the people. 

Stripped of all legal terms, the 
Food and Drugs Act insists that the 
label tell “the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” This has been 
well covered in an article entitled 
“Cocoa Products Under the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act” by Mr. J. W. 
Sale, in the February 1931 issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. 
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There is nothing, however, to pre- 
vent the manufacturer from enlarg- 
ing upon or clarifying the state- 
ments on his label to meet the view- 
point of the label-minded public 
which is becoming more discriminat- 
ing, and learning to demand quality 
in food products. More consumers 
now better understand why one 
product costs more than another, 
and they therefore are more often 
willing to pay a higher price for 
better class goods. Superiority of 
quality can and may be brought out 
by the label. 


Care in Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Wording 


Another point which may not be 
easily understoood was brought out 
by Mr. W. R. C. Wharton, Chief of 
the Eastern District United States 
Food and Drug Administration, in 
one of his radio talks in January. 
He stated, “Again, the order and ar- 
rangement of the words naming the 
product are important for the label 
reader to take into consideration; 
for example, ‘Chocolate Malted 
Milk’ is a different product from 
‘Malted Milk Chocolate,’ and again 
‘Malt, Milk and Chocolate’ is still a 
different product.” The Food and 
Drug Administration has set definite 
standards and definitions for “Choc- 
olate,” “Malt,” “Milk” and “Malted 
Milk.” Therefore when these terms 
are used in labeling a product, they 
must be used in a manner that will 
correctly imply their separate mean- 
ings. If this is not done, the article 
is incorrectly labeled and may be 
deemed misbranded. 

There are on the market today 
many products with fanciful or 
coined names. There may be two 
reasons for this—one of which is 
mainly a matter of competition, with 
which we need not deal here. The 
other reason is to avoid labeling un- 
der the requirements of the Food 
and Drugs Act. This latter reason 
is perfectly legitimate and is not 
necessarily done to evade the law. 
There are preparations of liquid 
milk with a chocolate flavor which 
have a coined name. If these prep- 
arations were labeled “Chocolate 
Flavor,” then they might have to 
contain considerably more cocoa 
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than has been found sufficient to sat- 
isfy the public taste for a drink of 
this kind. The public is not fooled, 
and the label is legal providing no 
claim is made for chocolate or cocoa 
being the predominating ingredient. 

The wording of a label may be 
perfectly correct, but if it bears a 
picture, or any design, or device 
which is misleading, then the prod- 
uct is misbranded and may be held 
to be adulterated. 


Labeling of Imitations 

The law also covers all products 
manufactured in imitation of foods 
which have been standardized and 
defined under the law. The courts 
have sustained the contention of the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
such imitations must be distinctly 
labeled to show in what manner the 
imitation differs from the standard- 
ized and technically defined article. 
For instance, an ice cream coating 
which, without question, has the ap- 
pearance of a chocolate coating. 
must, if it contains cocoanut fat, 
bear on the label a statement as to 
the presence of cocoanut fat, for 
otherwise such ice cream coating will 
be deemed adulterated in that it is 
made in imitation of chocolate coat- 
ing and contains a substance—name- 
ly, cocoanut fat—which is not a nor- 
mal constituent of chocolate coating 
as defined in the standards. The 
law does not prohibit the manufac- 
ture of foods which for special pur- 
poses may not meet the definition of 
standardized food products to which 
they may be similar in appearance, 
but the law does require that all 
such articles be correctly and clearly 
labeled. 


The Law and Fruit Flavors 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has ruled, “If products contain 
merely fruit flavor and not the real 
fruit or fruit juice, they may be 
labeled as ‘Fruit Flavored’ if their 
flavor is derived exclusively from 
the fruit named. The name of the 
fruit should be used only if quali- 
fied by the word ‘flavor,’ and designs 
of fruit should not appear. Flavors 
derived from the oils of citrus fruits 
are an exception to this rule. No 
objection is made to the name 
‘Lemon Drops’ or similar names, 
provided the labels bear no pictorial 
designs of fruit, and provided fur- 
ther that no representations are 
made indicating a content of fruit or 
fruit juice.” 

The foregoing statement also ap- 
plies to true fruit flavors. At pres- 
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ent there are but few true fruit 
flavors on the market. Considerable 
research is being carried on, and 
the list is being enlarged from time 
to time. 


The Label as a Selling Medium 


Designing and writing a label is 
not a simple task. The sales value 
and the legal requirements must both 
be considered, and it is necessary to 
make the selling talk agree with the 
law. Some manufacturers have be- 
come so discouraged that they have 
abandoned all efforts to sell through 
the label, and have restricted the 
reading matter on the label to state- 
ments which are necessary to satisfy 
the law. This is unfortunate, for 
when the sale of an article has been 
built up through newspaper, maga- 
zine, or other forms of advertising, 
the customer may be disappointed 
when he fails to find on the label a 
confirmation of the claims made in 
the advertisements. He may even 
lose confidence in the product. 

The task has been somewhat in- 
creased in the last few years because 
of the fact that so many physicians 
are now using foods in the practice 
of medicine. When any medical 
claim is made, the label and the 
product must conform to both the 
food section and the drug section of 
the Act. This is particularly neces- 
sary where claims are made that the 
product contains vitamins, certain 
mineral salts, or that it will aid 
digestion, build up, or energize the 
system. If such claims appear, they 
must have been substantiated by 
scientific tests. 

Dual Standards for Some Articles 


There are many articles which 
have two sets of standards—one as 
a food, and one as a drug—and this 
is particularly notable of the spices. 
Cinnamon, for example, as a drug, 
must comply with the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, and cinnamon as a 
food must comply with the stand- 
ards for spices as set forth in “Defi- 
nitions and Standards for Food 
Products.” Usually, the food stand- 
ards are more rigid than the drug 
standards, although, as a matter of 
fact, both standards may be, and 
quite frequently are, applied. 

The essential oi!s, which have a 
much larger use in foods than in 
drugs, have only one standard, and 
that is given in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia. Oil of orange, oil 
of peppermint, oil of cinnamon, and 
other essential oils are valued more 
for their flavor than they are for 
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their use in medicine. It is of value 
to note that essential oils may be 
adulterated in such a manner that 
they still meet the standards of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. Thus, 
the officially prescribed tests will not 
disclose the adulteration, and such 
essential oils will compete with the 
pure articles. 

As Mr. Sale (Loc. Cit.) has 
pointed out in his article, “Neither 
the Administration nor the Depart- 
ment is authorized to approve 
labels.” Also, “‘However, absence of 
comment should not be considered 
as approval of a label.” The posi- 
tion taken by the Food and Drug 
Administration with reference to 
approval of labels, may seem strange 
and possibly unreasonable to manu- 
facturers who are anxious to avoid 
incorrect labels. The law on this 
point, however, clearly does not per- 
mit Government officials to approve 
labels. 

The duties of the Government em- 
ployees are to administer the Food 
and Drugs Act, to watch for what 
they believe to be violations, and, 
through the United States attorneys, 
either to prosecute a manufacturer 
or libel the food product claimed to 
have been labeled or manufactured 
in violation of the law. If the man- 
ufacturer disagrees with the Gov- 
ernment’s contention as to the 
claimed violation, then the Federal 
court decides whether or not this is 
the case. The decision never rests 
with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and that is why Government 
officials in this Department cannot 
approve labels. 

The several stations of the Ad- 
ministration yearly receive thou- 
sands of labels. Whenever their 
numerous duties permit, they will 
give these labels the necessary atten- 
tion and submit an opinion, but do 
not officially approve or disapprove 
of these labels. 

Printing establishments, special- 
izing in the manufacture of labels, 
have at times been asked to pass 
upon the wording of the same. 
Without full knowledge of the Food 
and Drugs Act, and the rulings and 
regulations established thereunder, 
this is a difficult task, especially 
when the ingredients contained in 
the product for which the label is 
desired, are not fully known. 

The preparation of correct labels 
is a study in itself. It requires a 
knowledge of the Food and Drugs 
Act, the many regulations, the Food 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Inspection Decisions, and not infre- 
frequently the Notices of Judgment 
covering specific cases of adultera- 
tion or misbranding. In addition, of 
course, the chemistry and composi- 
tion of the food product for which 
the label is under consideration must 
be definitely known. 

Of late years some food chemists 
have devoted much time and study 
to this problem, and it has been 
found that when the manufacturer 
takes this type of trained scientist 
and consultant into his confidence, 
and uses his cooperation, the labels 
so developed invariably meet all 
legal requirements, and still present 
an intelligent appeal to the label- 
minded buying public. 


Cc. R. Phillips Heads General Va- 
nilla Corp. 

The General Vanilla Corporation of 
Rochester, with a plant at Spencerport, 
N. Y., is a combination of extensive ex- 
perience in making and marketing vanilla. 

While the name of the corporation is 
new, the men in charge or connected with 
it are well known in flavor circles. Mr 
C. R. Phillips, formerly of Vanilla Lab- 
oratories, is president me manager of 
this company. Mr. F. Watts, for a 
number of years in the aA. department 
of the Vanilla Laboratories, is vice-presi- 
dent and in charge of sales. Mr. R. S. 
Weil is secretary and treasurer. This 
company is now in operation, making all 
kinds of vanilla flavors for the trade. 





Additional Patents 


1,771,117. Confection Stringing or Deco- 
rating Machine. Frederick W. Greer, 
Cambridge, Mass. Filed June 27, 1929. 
Serial No. 374,087. 15 Claims. (CL. 
107—27.) 


a “ * #8 





1. A stringing or decorating machine, 
comprising in combination, a frame, a 
conveyor for advancing adjacent rows 
of confections lengthwise of the frame, 
a receptacle supported above said con- 
veyor and provided with flexible dis- 
charge pipes leading therefrom and each 
having a nipple for depositing a decorat- 
ing string upon the confections of a row, 
and means for imparting different inde- 
pendent movements to the different nip- 
ples to cause the row of confections pass- 
ing under one nipple to be ornamented 
differently from the row passing under 
an adjacent nipple. 


1,796,928. Distributing apparatus for 
Fondant, Cream, and Other Confec- 
tions. William F. Heller, Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., assignor to Loft, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., a Corpora- 


‘Founders Group’’ 


EARLY six months ago, 
Joseph Gooch, Jr., of New 
York, was retained by a group 

of manufacturers, now referred to 
as the “Founders” Group, to con- 
duct a study and analysis of the con- 
fectionery industry with the hope 
and objective that a course could be 
worked out that would be helpful in 
the correction of some of the bad 
trade practices. 

The manufacturers comprising 
the “Founders” Group are: 

American Candy Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ed. M. Becker Co. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Block Candy Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

George Blome & Son Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

The Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bradley Smith Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Brandle & Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. A. Briggs Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The George Close Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Daggett Chocolate Co., Cambridge, 

ass. 

Darrow & Rudden, New York, N. Y. 

John G. Dockman & Sons, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Elbee Ckocolate Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hawley & Hoons, New York, N. Y. 

Henry Heide, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Littlefield & Steere Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Mason, Au & Magenheimer Confy. 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Metro Chocolate Co., Brooklyn, 

Chas. N. Miller Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mueller-Keller Candy Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

National Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
mS ee Licorice Co., New York, 

New England Conf. Co., Boston, 
Mass. 





of Manufacturers 


Hear Report on Candy Distribution 


Report of the ““Gooch Study” to Be 
Presented at Buffalo, Sept. 22-23 


The Puritan Chocolate Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Quaker City Chocolate & Confec- 
tionery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. H. Roberts Co., Boston, Mass. 

W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

York Caramel Co., York, Pa. 

George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

There has been considerable inter- 
est shown on the part of the indus- 
try in the work that Mr. Gooch has 
undertaken. The fund for the fi- 
nancing of the work was fully sub- 
scribed. Certain manufacturers who 
have expressed the desire to collab- 
orate will attand the September 
meeting in Buffalo, at which Mr. 
Gooch is to make his report. 

The “Founders” Committee com- 
prising— 

Vincent L. Price, Chairman 
( President, National Candy Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 

William F,. Heide, Treasurer 
(Vice President, Henry Heide, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.) 

Horace S. Ridley ( Vice President, 
New England Conf. Co., Boston, 
Mass. ). 
are particular to state that the manu- 
facturers attending this meeting 
have not been picked as necessarily 
reflecting the important manu fac- 
turers in the country. The need for 
the study being sensed, certain man- 
ufacturers contacted certain others, 
and then finding a broader meeting 
of minds, the “Founders” Group, as 
a group came into existence. It is 
hoped that any points that may ac- 
crue through the Gooch study and 
analysis will be of benefit to the en- 
tire industry. 





tion of Delaware. Filed Mar. 17, 
1930. Serial No. 436,443. 6 Claims. 
(Cl. 107—28.) 
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6. In a distributor for fondant, 
cream and the like, a tubular casing, 
a rotatable shaft journaled for rotative 
movement axially of said casing, means 
for driving said rotatable shaft, said 
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casing having means for receiving 
fondant, cream and the like in a posi- 
tion substantially central of said casing, 
blade members carried by said rotatable 
shaft in spaced relation along the 
length thereof, said blade members 
being divided into sets, with the blade 
members of one set angularly disposed 
in a direction opposite the disposition 
of the blade members of the other set 
for advancing the fondant or cream in 
opposite directions through said casing 
the blades adjacent the center of said 
casing being relatively narrow in width, 
and the blade members of each set in- 
creasing in width toward the end of 
said casing. 


Material 


by W. W. Willison 


HEY say there is nothing 
new under the sun; perhaps 


there isn’t. They say that 
human nature never changes; per- 
haps it doesn’t. While these state- 
ments may be true, no one will deny 
that tastes and habits of people do 
change. Advertising has had a lot 
to do with making people want new 
things that have advantages over the 
old. 

There was a time when a printed 
label on a tin can was sufficient to 
mark the contents of the container. 
Then came the embossed label in 
colors which added a certain amount 
of distinction to the package. Next 
came the lithographed can with the 
colors and wording baked in, never 
to be removed, and always clean and 


bright. Still the public was not sat- 
isfied; they wanted more than a 
label to tell them what was in the 
can; they wanted to see it and this 
led to the packing of food in glass. 
Between tin containers and glass 
containers, however, there is a big 
gap. 

The tin container is sturdy, light 
in weight, but opaque while glass 
is fragile, heavy, and transparent. 
Both the tin and the glass container 
have served the public well and will 
continue to do so in their respective 
fields. But as we mentioned before, 
there is a big gap between the two 
types of containers and it has been 
in an effort to supply that missing 
link that science has been endeavor- 
ing to produce a new material, light 
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in weight, rigid in construction and 
transparent. Recent developments 
seem to indicate that science has 
been successful in its efforts. 


The Missing Link 


Scientists tell us that cellulose js 
the principal constituent of wood 
and cotton and they, with the aid 
of chemists who have added their 
knowledge and ingenuity, have suc- 
ceeded in converting this substance 
into a transparent flexible material, 
Before this material could be made 
available to the food packer, how- 
ever, many difficulties had to be 
overcome. It had to be tough but 
without the tendency to become brit- 
tle with age; it should neither give 
off the slightest odor nor impart any 
taste to the food product; it had 
to be waterproof, airproof and acid 
proof ; and finally, its physical prop- 
erties had to be so thoroughly con- 
trolled that it could be fabricated 
into a container ready for the food 
packer. These are some of the 
problems the Macolite Container 
Corporation has been working on 
for several years. They now feel 
that they have overcome their diffi- 
culties and are ready to supply the 
trade. 

“Macolite” is the copyrighted 
name given to this special form of 
cellulose material from which the 
containers shown in the above illus- 
tration were made. It comes in 
sheets or rolls of various thick- 
nesses. It is blue-white in color, a 
non-conductor of electricity, non- 
inflammable, is unaffected by ordi- 
nary accids or alkalis, has no odor 
or taste, and while it will soften 
slightly at 220° F., it will not melt. 
“Macolite” is waterproof. It is un- 
affected by climatic changes, does 
not wrinkle or soften in damp 
weather nor does it shrink in dry 
weather. 


Types of Containers Available 


At present only two types of con- 
tainers have been developed. One 
is can shaped with body or sides 
of “Macolite” and metal top and 
bottom. The closure for this con- 
tainer may be double seamed to 
make a hermetically sealed package 
or it may be suppiied with friction 
plug or slip cover. This type of 
container is especially suitable for 
various types of candies, nuts, cigaf- 
ettes, tobacco etc. For spices or any 
kind of powder that requires sifting, 
the container can be equipped with 
a sifter top. 

The other type of container $0 
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far per fected has only a *Macolite” 
window in the top of the package, 
the rest being made of tin. This type 
of container is especially suitable for 
the confectioner in packaging marsh- 
mallows and a variety of other types 
of confectionery, figs, dates, etc. 
This container affords the prospec- 
tive purchaser an opportunity to see 
the contents of the package, at the 
same time being assured, because 
tightly sealed, that it is in an abso- 
lutely fresh condition. 

Macolite” is made in many thick- 
nesses and is exceedingly tough. It 
can be easily cut with a knife, how- 
ever, and will tear like paper, a'- 
though a person could not punch 
a hole through it with his finger. 

This material can be supplied 
many different colors, can be litho- 
graphed and will stand - slight 
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processing. 

Compared with glass, ‘“Macolite” 
is more transparent and in addition 
to being flexible, it weighs about 
one-tenth as much as giass. This 
last consideration is important as it 
will make possible great savings in 
freight. 

With visibility becoming more and 
more a packaging requisite, there 
seems to be a distinct need for a 
strong, semi-rigid, unbreakable con- 
tainer, light in weight, through 
which the contents of the package 
can be seen. It would appear there- 
fore that “Macolite” has arrived on 
the scene at an opportune time. 

Readers of Tut MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER interested in this 
new material, should write the Mac- 
olite Container Corporation, 139 
Franklin street, New York City. 
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Display Tray Protects Pail Goods 


ITHIN the past few months a dis- 

play top for candy pails and baskets 
has been introduced to the manufac- 
turers of bulk candies. It is an inno- 
vation in that it provides complete pro- 
tection for the candies from dust and 
dirt, helps to keep them in a fresh, 
palatable condition and at the same 
time affords visibility of the pail’s or 
the basket’s contents. 
_ The illustration above shows clearly 
its Construction. It is in two sections, 
the lower portion being simply a round 
tray in which one layer of the candy 
is carefully arranged. A skeleton-like 
lid covered with transparent cellulose 
fits over this just like the lid of a tele- 
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scope box. The entire arrangement 
fits snugly into the top of the pail on top 
of No. 2 special pockets and is held se- 
curely in position by the sloping sides. 
Regardless of how little candy remains 
in the pail beneath, the display top with 
its neatly arranged layer of candies, lends 
a “fresh from the factory” appearance 
at all times, thus overcoming the feeling 
a fastidious consumer is likely to have 
that the pail being half empty, the re- 
maining candies are possibly old and 
stale. 

The patent for this device is con- 
trolled by the Lebanon Paper Box 
Company of Lebanon, Pa., who are the 
sole manufacturers of this simple but 
valuable contribution to bulk candy 
merchandising. 
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Speaking of Nutrition 


NE pound of chocolate creams 
equals in nutritive value: 


8.4 Ibs. of milk, closely one gal- 
lon, or 


7 lbs. of potatoes, nearly. 
2.5 


Ibs. of beef, closely. 


Candy as a fuel: It has been 
said by dietitians that if the body 
does not get enough sugar for fuel, 
it is likely to burn up more precious 
materials of the bodily structure. 
The human system is a furnace— 
and it must be stoked with suitable 
fuel. Many foods contain more or 
less sugar—but why not get some 
of it from the purest of sources— 
candy? The Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, in a series of scientific 
tests, found that 98.9 per cent of 
the total energy in sugar is available 
to the body almost immediately after 
being taken into the stomach. This 
is true of no other food. 

Energy or fuel value of foods is 
measured with absolute accuracy in 
calories. The energy value of com- 
mon foods, from U. S. Department 
of Agriculture tests : 


Candies 


— per Ib. 
Caramels 1,451 
Sugar coated Jordan almonds 2,410 
Chocolate bon tons 2.860 
Fudge 


p 

Hard-boiled candies ¢ 
Jelly beans ........+.. eecces 1,708 
Marshmallows 


Other Foods 


Calories per Ib. 


Sirloin steak 
Cornbread 
— bread 


Corn syrup 
Potatoes 


A hint to candymakers: When 
customers demand candies less rich, 
work in more materials low in cal- 
ory content. 





Mr. N. Fuad of Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, maging to Europe. 


On September 7th, Fuad, Ch. E., a 
Technical Director of 4 Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, will sail for Europe on a 
business trip. 

He will survey recent developments in 
food and allied industries. He will spend 
time in Switzerland and Germany, visit- 
ing the institutions with which he had 
been formerly associated. He will also 
visit England, Holland, France, and, time 
permitting, extend his trip to Czecho- 
Slovakia and other Eastern and Medi- 
terranean countries. 
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An Innovation in Machine Fabricated 
Containers 


NE of the more recent devel- 

opments in candy packaging 
is the double-walled cylindrical cel- 
lulose package produced on_ the 
Smack Packaging Machine. The 
package is pre-formed by the ma- 
chine with one end tightly com- 
pressed into an arched indentation 
producing a closure of unusual 
strength. The side seam of the cyl- 
inder is automatically sealed with 
adhesive. The transparent cylin- 
der is then filled with the candy and 
a strong fibre board cap inserted to 
complete the package. 

One very important feature of 
this machine is that the labeling is 
automatically performed with per- 
fect registration. The label is 
placed between the two layers of cel- 
lulose material. This solves a prob- 
lem which has been most annoying 
to the users of transparent cellulose 
packages in the past, there being 
very few adhesives which will form 
a perfect bond between paper and 
a moisture-proof cellulose sheet so 
that even on packages made by 
hand, proper labeling from the 


standpoint of identification, and at- 
tractiveness has been very difficult. 

The cap used as a base has its 
advantages, too. It permits the pack- 
age to stand erect on a solid even 
base retaining its rigid perpendicular 
walls permanently. Furthermore, 
the crimped top readily opens and 
twists back into place after a part 
of the contents has been removed 
from the package. 

Compared with making of cellu- 
lose containers by hand, it is claimed 
that this machine will do the work 
of twenty-five girls. Only one girl 


operator can turn out twenty-four 


hundred perfect half-pound size 
containers in an hour. 

In most cylindrical packages now 
being produced from transparent 
cellulose, the strength and _ protec- 
tion are wholly dependent upon the 
effectiveness with which the longi- 
tudinal seam is sealed. In this re- 
spect, the Smack package is an excep- 
tion to the rule, as it has been dem- 
onstrated that even without a longi- 
tudinal seal it is stronger than other 
sealed packages. 
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Separating Mixed Honeys 


HE difference in the character of 

honey stored by the bees from one 
flower source and that from another 
makes it quite possible for the bee- 
keeper to separate one kind of honey 
from another, says the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

If the bees would fill one comb full 
of honey before starting on another, 
the combs containing different kinds of 
honey could be sorted and each kind 
extracted separately, but it is often the 
case that many combs are only partial- 
ly filled when the honey flow from one 
floral source comes to an end. It jg 
important, therefore, that before the 
bees begin to store honey from a new 
source of nectar the beekeeper remoye 
all combs containing one kind of 
honey and extract it, returning the 
empty combs to be filled with honey 
from the new flowers that have begun 
to bloom. 

If, however, the blooming periods of 
several kinds of honey plants overlap 
somewhat, the beekeeper can frequent- 
ly improve the quality of his honey by 
examining the combs, as he removes 
them from the hive, to determine the 
kind of honey the. bees have stored in 
them. Honeys vary so greatly in color 
and flavor that it is often desirable-to 
separate the combs containing honeys 
from different flowers, extracting the 
differerit lots separately. This prac- 
tice often enables the beekeeper to fur- 
nish different kinds of honey to satis- 
fy different tastes. 

Dept. of Commerce Report 





Nuts Improve in Quality Under 
the Pure Food Law 


U NCLE SAM kept a sharp eye on 

nuts, both domestic and imported, 
during 1930, according to W. R. 
Wharton, chief of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration’s eastern dis- 
trict, who reports that inspectors of 
his district examined 1,000 importa- 
tions of nuts, totaling more than 26, 
000,090 pounds. The varieties covered 
include almonds, Brazils, cashew nuts, 
chestnuts, filberts, pistachios, and wal- 
nuts. Of the thousand lots examined, 
the Government detained 92, aggregat- 
ing slightly more than a mi llion 
pounds, because they violated the fed- 
eral food and drugs act, being wormy, 
moldy, rancid, decomposed, shriveled, 
or empty. 

Just before the holidays federal food 
agents inspected nuts held in storage 
in order to determine their quality 
prior to sale during the holiday season. 
About 1,400 lots were examined, and 
the inspection resulted ia 14 seizures 
of different kinds of nuts and the re- 
moval from the market of large quan- 
tities which were unfit for sale. 

“This regulatory work,” says Mr. 
Wharton, “with its resulting improve- 
ment in quality of the nuts finally go- 
ing into consumption, has protected the 
consumer and also incre ased the con- 
fidence of the buyer in the quality of 
nuts on sale. Careful inspection is also 
a good thing for the producer and 
dealer, since it encourages consump- 
tion. The public buys more nuts when 
it is assured of a sound and wholesome 


product.” 
Dept. of Commerce Report 
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New Small Size Utility Container 
for Candy 


HAT woman could fail to see the 
many re-use possibilities in the 
artistically designed container shown 
in the illustration. This brand new 
candy container is molded of “Durez,” 
a product of General Plastics, Inc., and 
has been designed especially to meet 
the trend of smaller packaging units. 
The box is but 5 inches in width and 
will hold approximately a half a pound 
of candy. The cover snaps off and is 
held on only by friction. It can be 
used either with or without the cover. 
Using the base alone, the package can 
be packed with candy, then covered 
over with transparent cellulose and tied 
with a ribbon. This makes an excep- 
tionally attractive package. 
There are 35 different shades of 
“Durez” so that these containers can 
be had in almost any color desired. 


THE 
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Their smartness and beauty added to 
the unquestionable utility value they 


possess should make them popular for 
the packaging of confections. 








This One 
ICTURED above is a box of pre- 
served fruits put up by MacRobert- 

son’s of Australia. This package ap- 

pealed to us for two reasons. The first 
may seem rather trifling to the average 
reader but nevertheless, it struck us as 
putting the final touch of niceness to 
an already very appealing box of deli- 
cacies. We described it as trifling; it 
was nothing more than an _ ordinary 

Crepe paper napkin of good quality 

tucked in the top of the box. In addi- 

tion to being of convenience to the con- 
sumer, it served in conjunction with 

the regular wax paper packing as a 

padding for the top of the box. Our 

first reaction upon opening the box 
was distinctly favorable even before we 
had an opportunity to sample the con- 
tents; if the manufacturer was thought- 
ful enough of the consumer to enclose 
a napkin for his convenience, the 


Australia Contributes 


chances are he did not neglect any 
little detail that would tend to make 
his confections the best that can be 
made. 

The other point in connection with 
this assortment that interested us, was 
the fact that they were made by means 
of the new “Difrano” Fruit Preserving 
Apparatus which was described in the 
December, 1930, issue of THE MANnvu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. By this method 
the work of preserving fruits which 
formerly required three weeks or more 
for completion, can now be performed 
in 48 hours. 

Incidentally, Mr. Berthold Gernhardt 
of Berlin, Germany, the inventor of the 
“Difrano” Apparatus, is expected to 
come to this country the latter part of 
September for the purpose of conduct- 
ing some practical demonstrations of 
his process by means of a miniature 
apparatus which, despite its small size, 
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functions exactly as the full size appa- 
ratus. Confectioners who are now 
producing preserved fruits will be in- 
terested to learn that Mr. Gernhardt is 
prepared to install his “traveling appa- 
ratus” free of charge in any plant in 
the United States for demonstration 
purposes and that arrangements for 
such demonstrations can now be made 
through J. M. Lehmann Company, 
Inc., of 250 West Broadway, New 
York City. 





Confectionery Trade in 
Dominican Republic 


HE population of this republic is 

largely agricultural, and only about 
15 per cent of the total population live 
in towns of 1,000 or more inhabitants. 
For this reason, and due to the low 
standard of living of the average Dom- 
inican farmer, the market for confec- 
tionery is limited and imports are 
chiefly made up of hard candies. Lo- 
cally-made candies of sugar and milk, 
pineapple, guava, cocoanut, orange and 
other bases are peddled through the 
streets and towns by native boys, at 
an average retail price of about 25 
cents per pound. Imported chocolates 
in bulk retail at 60 to 75 cents per 
pound, and packaged chocolates are con- 
siderably higher. Hard candies in bulk 
retail at 30, 35, 40, 45 and 60 cents per 
pound and over. American confection- 
ery predominates among imported 
types. Imports into the republic from 
the United States and other countries, 
with one or two exceptions, decreased 
in 1930, due chiefly to depressed busi- 
ness conditions, particularly as a re- 
sult of the hurricane of last September. 
Total imports of all confectionery 
amounted to 376,863 pounds, valued at 
$82,206, compared with 808,356 pounds, 
worth $159,936, in 1929. Imports from 
the United States were 316,325 pounds, 
with a value of $67,537, compared with 
668,957 pounds, and $125,139 in 1929. 
Other sources of supply were Cuba, 
Spain, France, Italy, United Kingdom 
and Germany. 


Unique Examples of Visible Packaging 


HE two candy packages shown 

above were recently purchased 
at retail and illustrate the application 
of visible packaging materials which 
represent a distinctly radical depar- 
ture from the usual methods of con- 
fectionery packaging. 

On the left is a molded glass con- 
tainer containing chocolate dipped 
mints, in five layers, each layer sep- 
arated by a sheet of transparent cel- 
lulose. Tied with a colored ribbon 
it makes an unusually attractive 
package and one difficult to match 
for sheer originality. It has utility 
value, too, after it has served its 
purpose as a candy container. How- 
ever, the practicability of a package 
as radical as this should be thor- 
oughly tested on a small scale be- 


Siam as a Market for Candy 


IAM does not offer a wide demand 

for imported confectionery due to 
the comparatively small class of peo- 
ple which can afford to pay a higher 
price for such items, and the difficulty 
in keeping candy for any length of 
time due to the hot climate. 

The only important market for im- 
ported candy in Siam is_ Bangkok. 
This is the only large city and the 
chief distributing center, and any de- 
mand which may come from _ other 
parts of the kingdom can readily be 
supplied by Bangkok importing firms. 
The two most effective means of cov- 
ering the market are: (1)-by giving 
the exclusive agency to a local firm of 
manufacturers’ representatives, or (2) 
by selling direct to the provision 
stores. Due to the small amount of 
business to be obtained in this com- 


fore putting it into production. It 
may be recalled that the MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER suggested 
the possibilities of just such a visible 
container in an article entitled “Vis- 
ibility, Plus” which appeared in the 
September, 1929, issue. 

The package shown on the right 
is made of a semi-rigid transparent 
cellulose material. It is of the tele- 
scopic type; the upper and lower 
portions are each cut out of one 
piece of material and the sides 
formed by folding down and fasten- 
ing the corner edges with tiny brass 
fasteners. The dealer’s name was 
stamped in gold on the top. This 
container was made in Germany. It 
was filled with small gum drops 
which the dealer purchased in bulk 
and packed as required. 


modity it is somewhat difficult to in- 
duce a manufacturers’ representative 
to take on a candy line. If an active 
agent were obtained, the American ex- 
porter of confectionery would possess 
the advantage of having someone to 
make periodic follow-up calls on the 
trade. However, since the _ better 
grade confectionery is sold by a cer- 
tain small number of Bangkok stores, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to 
solicit each of them by mail, and sell 
direct. A_ slight variation of this 
method would be to give the exclusive 
agency to one large provision store. 
While the exporter could not hope to 
have as large a number of customers, 
it is possible that his total business 
might be just as large in the aggre- 
gate, provided the provision store was 
given an inducement in the way of a 
slight extra distributor’s discount. 
From Dept. of Commerce Report 
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TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THE following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
BD; GC. 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 


of opposition. 





FROSTYEAST, frozen confection, 
Use claimed since May 1, 1931, by Greg- 
ory A. Spraley, Dayton, Ohio. 

PADDY CAKE, for cookies. Use 
claimed since April 23, 1931, by United 
Biscuit Company of America, Chicago, 
Ill. 

NEW STANDARD BAKING CO, 
for cakes. Use claimed since Feb. 6, 
1931, by New Standard Baking Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ENTICEMENTS, for mint confec- 
tions. Use claimed since May 28, 1931, by 
Francis H. Leggett & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

KUKU, candy. Use claimed since May, 
1931, by Raymond Knight, New York, 
N. Y. 

CUCKOO, candy. Use claimed since 
May, 1931, by Raymond Knight, New 
York, N. Y. 

SIREN, chocolate bars. Use claimed 
since Nov. 1, 1929, by Siren Mills Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BREAK-A-WAY, candy. Use claimed 
since May 15, 1931, by New England Con- 
fectionery Company, Cambridge, Mass. 

POP-EYE, D. Goldenberg, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., candy. Use claimed since 
June 4, 1931. 

O-ROLL-O, frozen confections. Use 
claimed since Nov. 1, 1929, by Oscar 
Porges, Binghamton, N. Y. 

HOME TOWN, peanuts salted in the 
shell and peanuts roasted, not sal-ed, in 
the shell. Use claimed since 1926 by 
Peris Mfg. Co., Inc., Florin, Pa. 

SNOW-WHIP, frozen confection. Use 
claimed since June 6, 1931, by William 
O. Chapman, Washington, D. C. 

TOM THUMB, for candy. Use claimed 
since 1889. New England Confectionery 
Co., Cambridge. Mass. 

OKAY KERNEL, for candy. Use 
claimed since Jan. 8, 1931. D. Golden- 
berg, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SIREN, prepared chocolate syrups, 
chocolate ice cream coating, chocolate 
candy coating and chocolate bars. Use 
claimed since 1923. Siren Mills Corp, 
Chicago, Ill. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HE following notice with re- 

spect to the importance of hav- 
ing the net weight of all packages 
weighing over one-half ounce ap- 
pear on the outside of the package 
has just recently been issued by the 
National Confectioners’ Association : 
To Our Members: 

With the increased usage of cellophane 
wrapped packages containing a variety of 
different kinds of candy, it is becoming 
more and more important that Candy 
Manufac.urers should be very careful to 
observe the Regulations issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Food Departments of the vari- 
ous States relative to indicating the net 
weight of the candy on the wrappers of 
such packages. 

The only safe rule to follow is to in- 
dicate the net weight in a clear and con- 
spicuous manner on the upper face of 
the package, where it is rectangular in 
shape, when the candy therein weighs 
more than one-half ounce. 

This should be done regardless of 
whether there are a certain number of 
pieces in the package. If there are six, 
eight, ten, or whatever it may be, pieces 
in the package and they weigh more than 
one-half ounce, the net weight should 
be clearly indicated on the face of the 
wrapper. 

While the Federal Regulations and the 
Regulations of most of the States contain 
a provision permitting the use of the “net 
count” designation of the contents of the 
package under certain conditions, the re- 
cent tendency of the Federal and State 
Authorities 1s towards a net weight in- 
stead of a net count designation, and the 
safer rule to follow in all such cases is 
to use the net weight instead of the net 
count designation. 

It is not a sufficient compliance with 
the Federal and State Regulations to in- 
dicate the net weight on the bottom of 
such packages. If it is not convenient or 
practical to indicate the net weight on the 
upper face of the wrapper then a small 
insert should be used on which the net 
weight should be shown in clear type as 
large as would be consistent with the size 
of the insert and the size of the package. 

In a recent communication issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it is stated that: 

_ “The Federal Food and Drugs Act de- 
fines food in package form as misbranded 
if the quality of contents be not plainly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside 
of the package. Exemption from this 
provision is afforded only for extremely 
small packages. 

_ Unquestionably, the purpose of the law 
is broader than simply to prohibit short- 
age m weight or measure; its intent is to 
msure purchasers of packaged foods ac- 
curate information as to the amount in 
the package. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has observed a distinct trend in the indus- 
try generally toward placing declarations 
of the net weight in very small type, or 
on non-contrasting backgrounds, or in ob- 
Scure positions on the label. 





Regulations Regarding Statement of 
Weights Must Be Observed 


The declarations (of net weight) must 
be conspicuous; that is, they must appear 
in such position on the package and in 
type of such size and on such background 
as to insure observation. To guarantee 
this a declaration in type of adequate 
size, on a contrasting background, prop- 
erly separated from other statements, 
should appear on the display panel of the 
package.” 

We are frequentiy asked whether it is 
necessary that the absolutely correct net 
weight shall te shown on the wrapper 
or label of the package. 

Generally speaking, the following tol- 
erances and variations from the quantity 
of the contents marked on the package 
will be allowed: 

“(1) Discrepancies due exclusively to 
errors in weighing, measuring, or count- 
ing which occur in packing conducted in 
compliance with good commercial prac- 
tice. 

(2) Discrepancies due exclusively to 
differences in the capacity of bottles and 
similar containers, resulting solely from 
unavoidable difficulties in manufacturing 
such bottles or containers so as to be of 
uniform capacity; Provineo, That no 
greater tolerance shall be allowed in case 
of bottles or similar containers which, 
because of their design, cannot be made 
of approximately uniform capacity than 
is allowed in case of bottles or similar 
containers which can be manufactured so 
as to be of approximately uniform ca- 
pacity. 

(3) Discrepancies in weight or measure 
due exclusively to differences in atmos- 
pheric conditions in various places and 
which unavoidably result from the ordi- 
nary and customary exposure of the pack- 
ages to evaporation or to the absorption 
of water. 

(4) Discrepancies under classes (1) 
and (2) of this paragraph shall be as 
often above as below the marked quan- 
tity. The reasonableness of discrepancies 
under class (3) of this paragraph will be 
determined on the facts in each case.” 

The meaning of the above is that for 
example, in the case of a carton of 24 
5-cent Bars on which the net weight des- 
ignation is “Net Weight 2 Ounces,” and 
there are unavoidable variations in the 
actual net weights of the Bars, some 
Bars weighing slightly over 2 ounces and 
some slightly under 2 ounces, that there 
must be as many Bars weighing over 2 
ounces as there are bars weighing less 
than 2 ounces. 

We are well aware of the fact that a 
number of manufacturers are not com- 
plying with these Regulations. Neverthe- 
less, this is no excuse for others not do- 
ing so. This notice issued by the De- 
partment unquestionably indicates that 
vigorous efforts will be used hereafter 
in the enforcement of this Regulation and 
we, therefore, caution our Members to 
carefully and accurately comply there- 
with. 

There are eleven States which require 
that the name and address of the manu- 
facturer or distributor must be shown on 
the package. The safest plan to follow is 
to have your name printed on all of your 
packages. 
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There are a few States which have 
special Regulations relative to net weight 
requirements as to tolerances, discrepan- 
cies, etc. The above, however, covers 
the general situation in all States. When 
in doubt write us and we will be pleased 
to give you details. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa ter C. Hucues, 
Secretary. 





Research on Paperboard Contain- 
ers at Mellon Institute 


R. EDWARD R. WEIDLEIN, 

Director, Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an- 
nounced that an Industrial Fellowship 
for research for moistureproofing and 
greaseproofing paperboards used in 
cartons and boxes has been established 
in that institution by the Robert Gair 
Company, of New York, N. Y. Re- 
cent progress in package merchandising 
has indicated, he pointed out, a grow- 
ing need for paperboard containers 
with improved moistureproofing and 
greaseproofing qualities, and he said 
that it is the hope of the Robert Giar 
Company, the donor of the Fellow- 
ship, and of Mellon Institute that tech- 
nically valuable advances will result 
from the studies which were begun on 
September 1. 

Dr. Marion D. Coulter has been ap- 
pointed a Fellow of the Institute, to 
conduct these scientific investigations. 
He is a specialist in organic chemistry 
and during the period 1925-1930 held a 
Mellon Institute fellowship for the 
study of certain problems in cellulose 
technology. 

According to Dr. Weidlein, Dr. 
Coulter’s new research on perfecting 
moistureproof and greaseproof paper- 
boards for packages will be of interest 
to many industries. If successful, the 
investigational developments are ex- 
pected to make possible important 
economies and improved efficiency in 
distribution, as well as to act as a fur- 
ther stimulus to the growth of package 
merchandising. 


Trade Marks 
(Continued from page 44) 

REGU-LAX, candy coated chewing 
gum. Use claimed since March 7, 1927, 
by American Chewing Products Corp., 
Newark, N. J. 

ALASKA ICE MINTS, candy more 
particularly crystalline mints. Use claimed 
since April 29, 1931. Florence A. Thomp- 
son, doing business as Floriana Candy 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EMBASSY, candies, namely, mint pat- 
ties. Use claimed since June 10, 1931, 
by The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
doing business as Wesco Foods Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BANANA BERGS, product consist- 
ing of a frozen banana firmly secured to 
a portion of a stick. Use claimed since 
May 15, 1929, by Goodman & Dumeracki, 
Salem, Mass. 

BRISTOL DICED LEMON, candy. 
Use claimed since June 6, 1931, by Bran- 
dle & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRISTOL DICED LIME, candy. Use 
claimed since June 6, 1931, by Brandle 
& Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRISTOL DICED ORANGE, candy. 
Use claimed since June 6, 1931, by Bran- 
dle & Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















































The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 


candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
tive candics. This month it is summer packages and candies; next month it will be bar 
goods. Each sample represents a bona fide purchase in the retail markets, so that any 


Code 9A 31 
Cocoanut Bonbons—1 Lb., 29c 


(Purchased in a chain drug store in 
New London, Conn.) 

Appearance of Box: Good. 

Box: One layer; printed in yellow, 
with a design of cocoanuts; window 
of transparent cellulose. 

Bonbons: White, yellow, pink, choco- 
late and orange. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Colors: Too bright. 
Coating: Good. 
Centers: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good box of cocoa- 
nut bonbons and __ inexpensively 
priced. A trifle more flavor could be 
used in the jackets. This is one of 
the best cocoanut bonbons examined 
by the Clinic this year. 


Code 9B 31 
Cream Mints—334 Ozs., 25c 


(Purchased in a chain cigar store in 
New London, Conn.) 

Appearance of Package: Cheap looking. 

Box: One layer; plain board, colored 
in pink and green. These mints are 
a powdered sugar mint cast in rub- 
ber mats. 

Flavors: Lemon, orange, lime, winter- 
green and peppermint. 

Flavors: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Remarks: This box of mints is very 
high priced for this type of candy. 
The box is rather cheap looking. At 
least an outside wrapper of transpar- 


one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Summer Packages and Candies 


ent cellulose could be used. Mints 
of this kind can be purchased in 
chain drug stores at 29c per pound, 
packed in a box. 
Code 9C 31 
Summer Candies—1 Lb., $1 

(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store in Hyannis, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, extension top; color 
light blue; transparent cellulose 
wrapper. Makes an attractive and 
seasonable looking box. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair: 
some pieces out of place; divider out 
of place. 

Orange Slices: Good. 

Lemon Slices: Good. 

Wintergreen Sugar Mints: Good. 

Lemon Sugar Mints: Cood. 

Peppermint Sugar Mints: Good. 

Lime Sugar Mints: Good. 

Orange Gum Drops: Good. 

Rose Gum Drops: Good 

Lime Gum Drops: Good. 

Honey Nougat: Good flavor, but not 
cooked hard enough; entirely too 
soft. 

Jordon Almonds: Fair; jacket too 
thick. 

Crystallized Bon Bons: Good. 

Assorted Caramels: Gool. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good Summer box 
of candy. Suggest a liner be used 
to help the appearance of the box 
when opened. The divider is not 
made right. Suggest a silver top 
divider and one -that will stay in 
place. This box seems a trifle high 
priced at $1.00 per pound. 
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Code 9D 31 
Assorted Fudge—1 Lb. (No Price) 


(Purchased in New York City.) 

Appearance of Box: Fair. 

Box: One layer telescope; color blue; 
large seal in white and blue. Bottom 
part of the box is wrapped in moist- 
ure-proof Cellophane; a good idea, 
affording added protection for the 
candy. 

Vanilla Cocoanut Fudge: Taste, poor; 
cocoanut, sour. This piece was not 
fudge; tasted as if it were a cocoanut 
and vanilla fondant. 

Chocolate Black Walnut Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Black Walnut Fudge: Good. 

Plain Chocolate Fudge: Good. 

Remarks: The chocolate and _ vanilla 
fudge were good, but suggest the 
cocoanut piece be left out and a 
maple fudge added. Suggest also the 
addition of a vanilla or chocolate 
marshmallow fudge. Pieces too large; 
about one-half the size would be 
better. 


Code 9E 31 
Gum Drops—2 Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, IL) 
Appearance of Package: Good; six gum 
drops, wrapped in transparent cellu 
lose, printed in blue and white. 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 
Remarks: Flavors used not up 
standard. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Code 9F 31 
Hard Candy Mints—16 Pieces, 5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Color: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good looking 5c 
seller. 


Code 9G 31 


Summer Assortment—1 Lb. (No 
Price) 
(Purchased in New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: One layer telescope; name in 
blue; bottom part of box wrapped in 
moisture-proof Cellophane. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Burnt Almonds: Fair. 

Butter Crunch: Good. 

Lime Gum Squares: Good. 

Jordon Almonds: Jacket too thick. 

Nut Caramel Stick: Good 

Caramel and Opera Cream. Good. 

Nut Mallow. Good. 

Caramel Pecan Roll: Good. 

Caramel Date Roll: Good. 

Cocoanut Mallow: Good. 

Spiced Drops: Good. 

Caramallow: Good. 

Orange Jelly Square: Good. 

juarshmallow and Sprinkles: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel Whirl: Good. 

Pecan Mallow: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel Whirl: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel and Opera Cream 
Roll: Good. 

Layer Cocoanut, Caramel and Nougat: 
Good. 

Spiced Strings: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest a liner be used to 
help the appearance of box when 


opened. Also suggest that the choco- 
late sprinkle mallow be left out as 
the sprills had turned white. The 
almonds would taste better if partly 
roasted. The caramel and the cara- 
mallow were grained. 


Code 9H 31 


Lemon Drops—5c (No Weight) 


(Purchased in Chicago, IIL.) 

These lemon drops are put up in 
a glassine bag printed in blue and red. 

Color: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Condition: Good. 

Remarks: This is an excellent package 
of lemon drops for 5c. 


Code 9I 31 
Orange Slices—2', Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good: six 
pieces of orange sugared = slices 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: The flavor should be checked 
up. 


Code 9J 31 
Fig Paste—6 Pieces, 5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: six 
pieces of fig paste wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose, printed in red and 
white. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fig 
paste. 


Code 9K 31 
Cream Wafers—2 Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Package: Good; eight 
crystallized cream wafers wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. 
Colors: Good. 
Crystal: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 
Remarks: This is a very good package 
of cream wafers for 5c. 
Code 9L 31 
Summer Candy Bar—2 Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. This bar 
has a center somewhat like Milky 
Way, dipped in a white grease coat- 
ing with toasted cocoanut through it. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating bar. 
Code 9M 31 
Summer Candy Bar—2 Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. This bar is 
made up of a light nougat center 
with nuts, dipped in milk chocolate. 
Coating: Good. 
Center: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good summer bar. 
Code 9N 31 
Orange Slices—2 Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, II.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Slices 
are in three flavors and colors— 
green, orange and lemon. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Fair. 
Colors: Good. 
Remarks: Flavors are not up to stand- 
ard. 
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Code 90 31 


Chocolate Dipped Marshmallow 
Bar—1', Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package. Good. These 
pieces are made up of a chocolate 
dipped marshmallow rolled in cocoa- 
nut. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. : 

Remarks: The chocolate was soft: 
piece did not have a good taste. 


Code 9P 31 


Toasted Marshmallow—5ic (No 
Weight) 

(Purchased in New York City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. This bar is 
made up of two pieces of marsh- 
mallow with chocolate fudge in the 
center. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This bar should be a good 

seller during the warm weather. 


Code 9Q 31 


Cocoanut and Peanut Brittle Bar 
—2' Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. This bar 
is made of peanut brittle and sliced 

cocoanut. 
Texture: Good. L 
Peanuts: Not roasted sufficiently. 
Cocoanut: Good. 
Remarks: This would be a good eat- 
ing bar if the peanuts were roasted 


more. 
Code 9R 31 
Butter Scotch—114 Ozs., 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good, but 
appears small for a 5c seller; 10 
pieces of hard butterscotch, each 
piece wrapped. Banded with colored 
paper, printed in red and gold. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c butter- 
scotch package. 


Code 9S 31 


Toasted Marshmallow—6 Pieces, 
5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, Il.) 

Appearance of Package: Good: six 
toasted marshmallows wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: A mighty appetizing look- 
ing package for 5c. 


Code 9T 31 


Chocolate Peppermints—114 Ozs. 
5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good; nine 
chocolate covered peppermints in 
small box. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center: Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: The peppermint flavor is 
not quite as good as it might be. 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Code 9U 31 
Gum Drops—1 Lb., 29c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

Box: ©ne layer bundle wrapped. 
White and yellow, tied with green 
ribbonzine. 

Licorice Gums: Good. 

Lemon Gums: Good. 

Raspberry Gums: Good. 

Orange Gums: Good. 

Lime Gums: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Crystal: Fair. 

Remarks: The crystal on some of these 
gum drops was blistered; this condi- 
tion did not improve their appear- 
ance. Suggest a liner be used. 


Code 9V 31 
Gum Drops—6 Ozs., 10c 
(Purchased in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
Cellulose bag of green gum drops. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: This is a neat package of 
gum drops; and of good quality, too. 
Code 9W 31 
Assorted Chocolates—1 Lb., $1 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer bundle wrapped. Color 
of blue, green and orange; picture of 
fawn in center. Tied with blue cord; 
wrapped in transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Gooil. 

Milk and Dark Chocolate Coating: 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers of Milk Chocolate Coating: 

Filbert Clusters: Good. 

Peanut Clusters: Good. 

Solid Milk Chocolate: Good. 
Foil Cup, Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Almond Taffy: Good. 

Centers of Dark Chocolate Coating: 
Foiled Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Honey Nougat: Good. 
Cocoanut Cream: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Raisin Cluster: Good. 
Marshmallow and Jelly: Good. 
Vanilla Walnut Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Parfait: Good. 
Orange Peel: Good. 
Peppermint Sticks: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Wrapped Caramel Whirl: Good. 
Lime Gum Drop: Good. 

Rose Gum Drop: Good. 
Caramel and Nougat: Good. 
Half Dipped Brazil: Good. 
Crystallized Bon Bons: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: The candy in this box is 
well made and of good quality, but 
it is a little high priced at $1.00 per 
pound. 
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Code 9X 31 
Summer Assortment—1 Lb., 59¢ 

(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store in Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer full telescope. bundle 
wrapped; color, blue; name in gold, 
Wrapped in transparent cellulose. 
Seasonable and attractive. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: 

Crystallized Bonbons: Good. 
Crystallized Cream Heart: Good, 
Gum Drops: Good. 
Wrapped Caramels: Good. 
Wrapped Nougat Caramels: Good. 
Cocoanut and Caramel: Good. 
Wrapped Nougat: Good. 
Licorice Gum Oblongs: Good. 
Crystallized Green Leaf: Good. 
Caramel Whirl: Good. 
Milk Chocolates: 
Coating: Good. 
Centers: Good. 
Peanut Cluster: Good. 
Marshmallow: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cocoanut: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Good. 
Dark Chocolate: 
Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Peppermint Creams: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is a very good box of 
Summer Candies for the price of 

59c. Suggest a liner be used. 


Code 9Y 31 
Lemon Gums—10 Pieces, 10¢ 


(Purchased in a retail candy store in 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; 10 
pieces of sugared gums wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. No name, 
weight or address on wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Too short. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: The lemon flavor was not 
of good taste. This package is high 
priced at 10c. 

Code 9Z 31 
Cocoanut Roll—7 Pieces, 5c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Piece 
is made of hard candy with a cocoa- 
nut center, rolled in toasted cocoa- 
nut. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating con- 
fection and should be a good Se 


seller. 
Code 9Aa 31 
Nougate—5 Pieces, 5c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
package is made up of five pieces of 
nougat, each wrapped in wax papef, 
with an outside wrapper of transpar- 
ent cellulose. 

Nougat: 

Texture: Fair. 
Colors: Fair. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: These pieces lacked flavor. 
Suggest the nougat be made a trifle 
less chewey as all pieces stuck to the 
wrapper. 
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Code 9Bb 31 
Assorted Children’s Candies— 
814 Ozs., 35c 


(Purchased in a railway terminal in 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer; kiddie wrapper print- 
ed in red, blue and white; outside 
wrapper of transparent cellulose. 

Appearance of Box on Opening. Good 
for this type of box. 

Hard Candy Sticks: Good flavors, but 
wrappers were stuck to the candy. 

Hard Candy Dolls: Good. 

Sugar Animals: Good. 

Gum Drops: Good. 

Gum Chicks: Good. 

Chocolate Covered Marshmallow Pops: 
Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest the chocolate 
marshmallow pops be left out and 
replaced by hard candy pops. Kiddies 
like candy that will last a while. A 
few too many sugared animals used. 
Suggest some solid chocolate pieces 
be added. A heavier wax wrapper 
is needed on the hard candy sticks. 
This package is a little high priced 
at 35c. 

Code 9Cc 31 
Chocolate Covered Nougat Bar— 


1 Oz., 5c 


(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store in Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. This 
bar is made of a light nougat center, 
dipped in chocolate and rolled in 
white cocoanut. 

Texture: Of center: Good. 

Coating: Fair. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest some nuts or fruits 
be added to the center as it is a very 
mild eating piece. 





New York Confectioners Making 
Plans for Sweetest Day 


A® intensive and aggressive Sweetest 

Day Campaign has already been 
worked out by the Confectioners’ and 
Ice Cream Manufacturing Protective 
Association. This year Sweetest Day 
falls on Saturday, October 17th, and 
from present indications, local commu- 
nity newspapers will feature coopera- 
tive Sweetest Day advertisements for 
the two weeks prior to that date. It 
is also planned to use one of the large 
daily papers during the week preceding 
Sweetest Day. 

The cooperation of every manufac- 
turer and jobber in the New York ter- 
ritory is being urged. Window strips, 
package inserts, box wraps, and other 
publicity material will be supplied to 
retailers and the committee anticipates 
that thousands of sample boxes of 
candy will be distributed by storekeep- 
ers to their customers. 

The Sweetest Day Committee is 
headed by Mr. William M. Albern, 
Editor of “A Lot of Taffy,” which is 
the monthly pamphlet issued by the 
Confectioners and Ice Cream Manu- 
acturing Protective Association. 


The 


Good Old Summer Time 


by Eric Lehman 


HE prominence of summer 

candies and summer pack- 

ages displayed during the 
past three or four months was am- 
ple evidence of a determination on 
the part of the candy manufacturer 
to straighten out his production 
curve during the hot weather by of- 
fering the consumer appetizing 
warm weather confections. The 
majority of manufacturers have 
done a good job of it, producing rea- 
sonably priced packages of very 
good quality. The gum goods par- 
ticularly, were of fine flavor and 
quality and it is quite apparent that 
this type of candy has staged a suc- 
cessful “comeback.” It wasn’t but 
a few years ago that gum goods 
seemed to be gradually losing favor. 
Recollecting the many samples of 
tough, hard and flavorless gum 
pieces examined by the Clinic last 
year, the ones this year were, gen- 
erally speaking, a far superior prod- 
uct. In the majority of cases text- 
ures, flavors and colors were excep- 
tionally good. Many of the chain 
stores are carrying a very good line 
of gum goods, all reasonably priced. 

With the rise of the gum piece 
there seems to be a falling off in 
the popularity of panned pieces. 
This trend has been noticeable for 
the past couple of years. And this 
fact is hard to explain because 
panned pieces are very easy to han- 
dle, they keep in good condition for 
a long time, and if flavored well, 
they make an exceptionally good eat- 
ing confection. As it was, the only 
panned goods we found on display 
were some Jordan almonds. To us, 
it seems as though some of the large 
houses specializing in this type of 
confection are passing up a lot of 
good summer business by not turn- 
ing out some real good panned 
pieces. 

Quite a few packages of toasted 
marshmallows put in an appearance 
this summer. However, very few, 
if any, manufacturers have taken 





full advantage of the marshmallow 
for use as a center. 

Where dark chocolate coated 
goods will not stand up during the 
hot weather—usually they look 
pretty “sick”—the milk chocolate 
coated items make very good sum- 
mer numbers. The demand for milk 
chocolate coated goods was unusu- 
ally large this summer. It seems 
to be able to hold its own against 
merciless heat waves and retain its 
fresh appearance even during the 
most torrid days of summer. Were 
dark coated goods taken off sale 
during very hot weather, and milk 
chocolate coated goods pushed, there 
would be fewer returns to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Some of the retail store proprie- 
tors have a mistaken idea in regard 
to keeping chocolate coated goods 
during this time of the year. We 
have seen a number of these stores 
keep chocolates in an ice box, 
wrapped up. If it is a warm day, 
this box of chocolates is certainly 
going to sweat and have a mighty 
unappetizing appearance by the time 
it is opened. There is a job for the 
jobber and the jobber’s salesman to 
perform! If the manufacturer and 
the jobber would take the initiative 
to instruct their salesmen in the 
keeping of candies in the retail store 
and the salesmen would, in turn, 
pass this along to their customers, 
it would be a tremendous help to 
everyone, from manufacturer to 
consumer. 





Excuse Us, Mr. Wilcox? 


N OUR report of the Candy Execu- 

tives’ & Allied Industries’ Club meet- 
ing at which Mr. John M. Krno spoke on 
“Corn Syrup’s Place in Candy,” as pub- 
lished in the August issue of THE MANvU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, we inadvert- 
ently let two errors get past us in the 
proof-reading. The first was in the 
name of the club which the reporter took 
down as Candy Executives & Associated 
Industries’ Club. The second was the 
statement that Mr. W. H. Haug presided. 
In reality, Mr. Gordon Wilcox, president 
of the Club, presided at the meeting and 
later turned the session over to Mr. Haug 
who, as chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee, introduced the speaker. 

We wish to correct any erroneous 
impression this statement may have cre- 
ated and to extend our apology to Mr. 
Wilcox whose indefatigable efforts dur- 
ing the days when the Club was just be- 
ginning to toddle, account largely for the 
vigorous health it now possesses. 
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The Manufacturing Confectionery 


Some Substantial 


Manufacturer 


now has the opportunity 


A Good NAME for 
a Candy Specialty 


which is registered in U.S.A. and Canada 


—a name which has the essentials for a product which 
1s destined to be a permanent sales success. 


fo get 


1—It is catchy—not slangy 





and yet it wears well; this 


name will be good a hundred years from now. 


2—Easy to say and remember. 


3—Its merchandising possibilities are limitless. 


This 


name lends itself exceptionally well to a live selling 
campaign; for illustration, for radio characters, for 
slogans, contests, etc., this name is ideal. 


A Tested name: Furthermore, the 
name has been tested on an obscure 
product in a local community to prove 
just “what’s in a name”—the results 
proved the merits of this proposition 
as applied to any good quality confec- 
tion which really deserves a position of 
leadership in the candy markets, but 
just lacks the right name and dress to 
put it over. 


No worries about registration: A name 
that is original, that really “clicks” and 
can be registered, is not easily found; 
this is one worry that can be eliminated 
at the outset. This name (really a 
“super name’) can be handed to you 
on a silver platter, so to speak, com- 
plete with registration papers from 
United States and Canadian Trade 
Mark Bureaus, also copyrights for use 


of the name on comic strips or any 
form of publication; all set ready to 
go. Furthermore, this name “regis- 
ters” with the public; the consumer re- 
action has been obtained and “it hits.” 


This proposition fits a substantial 
manufacturer, with a “quality com- 
plex,” who is able to properly handle 
a national distribution and who will 
surround and support the product car- 
rying this “super name” with an ade- 
quate advertising campaign, consistent 
with its possibilities. None other need 
apply. 
Specimen labels and full particulars 
on request. 

Write or wire R. G. L. 
Care: The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner Pub. Co., 
1143 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


» 
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W. A. Patterson Gives 





Sound Philosophy for Confectioners 


These excerpts from the President’s address at the recent 
convention of the Confectionery Biscuit and Chocolate In- 
dustries of Canada give us a close-up on the candy industry 


of our neighbor dominion. 


Mr. Patterson’s remarks are full 


of sound philosophy and inspiration to confectioners on both 
sides of the border. 


URING the past year we 

have all been passing through 

a period that we hope is 
nearly at an end. The time since 
the “crash” in November, 1929, has 
been a time of considerable stress 
and worry for most of us. It has 
been very trying, at times, on both 
our tempers and our nerves. Nev- 
ertheless, this time of depression has 
not been without its brighter side. 

In this association for instance, we 
have accomplished many good 
things, that we didn’t seem to be able 
to accomplish in more prosperous 
times. We have had to get down 
to work, and tackle our problems 
seriously. We didn’t dare to hedge, 
and postpone, and delay, as we did 
when everything was going the way 
we wanted it to. We had to get to- 
gether, and try to improve things 
by cooperation, that were too much 
for us as individuals. 

One of the important things we 
have done in the past year, has had 
to do with the jobbers’ organizations 
throughout the country. Through 
the influence and guidance of the 
association the jobbers in the west 
have banded themselves together in 
well-organized and efficient groups, 
and have thus succeeded in improv- 
ing conditions among themselves, 
and between themselves and the 
manufacturer, in a way never before 
thought possible. 

An even more encouraging sign 
is the organization of the Ontario 
Jobbers’ Association, with a perma- 
nent full-time secretary in the per- 
son of Mr. Guthrie. The welding 
together of the jobbers of Ontario, 
after many years of effort in which 
nothing of much consequence was 
accomplished is no mean accomplish- 
ment for a short year. It has 
brought about a much better under- 
standing between jobber and jobber, 
and jobber and manufacturer. 

The association has helped, in a 
variety of ways, to make this condi- 
tion possible, and to bring this or- 
ganization to its present fine state. 


With the jobbers working to- 
gether with one another, p‘edged to 
support and protect their own in- 
terests, by their own efforts, a 
healthier condition now exists in the 
confectionery jobber trade, than has 
ever existed before. This augurs 
well for the progress of all branches 
of our industry when business again 
becomes normal, 


Better Attitude Between 
Manufacturers 


Another good thing we have ac- 
complished in this trying time, is in 
the attitude between manufacturers. 
Two years ago, Mr. Saunders, who 
was then president, stated in his 
presidential address, that the indus- 
try needed a code of ethics. Dur- 
ing the past year such a code has 
been formulated in the association, 
and we have made real progress in 
adopting better competitive methods, 
and better methods of operating our 
own businesses along ethical lines. 


Another good thing that we have 
accomplished this year, is a thor- 
ough clean-up of the jobbers’ list. 
This list has been cleaned-up before, 
but we have never given it the same 
thorough going over that it has had 
this year. Further, we have at last 
formulated a definition that seems 
ideal, as to what constitutes a jobber, 
for the purposes of our list. With 
this definition strictly observed, the 
jobbers’ list has become a real list 
of jobbers, and both the legitimate 
jobbers, and the manufacturers have 
benefited by the pruning, and the 
stricter regulations for admitting 
new names. 

Reviewing the progress made by 
individual manufacturers, it is good 
to see that this industry is not grub- 





bing with a pick and shovel. Some 
very fine advertising has made its 
appearance during the past year that 
has added to the prestige of the en- 
tire industry. I think particularly of 
the radio programs. In addition to 
selling candy, a few of our leading 
manufacturers, are entertaining the 
radio public of the country, through 
superlative radio programs, that 
rank with the best programs that 
come to us from the United States. 
This type of advertising has a good 
effect on the entire industry. 


Superlatives in Advertising 


There is, however, another type 
of advertising that I would like to 
mention right here. It seems to 
have become almost a mania with 
many of our advertisers, to outdo 
each other in superlatives in adver- 
tising their products. Words like. 
purest, best, finest, highest quality, 
and so on have been so much used, 
and so much abused, that they have 
really lost all their meaning. The 
man who has some right to consider 
his product best, is advertising with 
the same superlatives that the manu- 
facturer of cheap and inferior prod- 
ucts uses. 


We need to be more specific in our 
advertising. This wild use of su- 
perlatives doesn’t do anything to 
help the dignity of the industry. 
When an advertiser says his prod- 
uct is best, finest, purest, and so on, 
he leaves the inference that all other 
candy is not good, or pure, or fine. 
While trying to boost his own prod- 
ucts he is giving his industry a black 
eye. 

To my mind it is not only unnec- 
essary, it is mighty poor, and inef- 
fective advertising. Surely every 
manufacturer has some outstanding 
feature in the product he advertises 
which he can play up in his copy 
without going back to these hack- 
neyed superlatives that have been 
used so often, and abused so much 
that they mean exactly nothing. 

As to a review of the year’s busi- 
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ness, if you wanted such a review 
from me it would have to be cen- 
sored pretty closely. Otherwise you 
would be surprised to discover that 
my vocabulary is even worse than 
you think it is. 

283 Firms $60,000,000 Sales 


There are 283 firms manufactur- 
ing candy, biscuits, or chocolate in 
Canada, according to the latest avail- 
able report. Our industries have a 
capitalization of 52 million dollars. 
We emp‘oy over 13 thousand people. 
We pay out over 12% million dol- 
lars in salaries and wages. We con- 
sume raw material each year up to 
25 million dollars, and we produce 
finished goods with a gross value of 
over 60 million dollars. That is not 
a bad showing for lines that were 
once considered luxuries only. 

Of the 40 leading industries in 
Canada, ours ranks twenty-first. But 
in the amount we pay out in wages 
we rank eleventh, and we rank 
twelfth in the number of people we 
employ. That means that we play 
a relatively important part in the 
employment of Canadian citizens, 
and that we contribute more than is 
generally realized to the welfare of 
the country as a whole. 

We are not such a _hole-in-the- 
corner industry as some politicians 
seem to think we are when they are 
considering our problems. We pay 
out twice as much in salaries and 
wages as do the oil refineries. We 
pay out double the amount in sal- 
aries and wages that are paid by the 
tobacco people, also our raw mate- 
rials cost us 10 million dollars more 
than theirs, but the gross value of 
their products is higher than ours. 

We in the candy business, to say 
the least, are not robbing the public. 


Standards for Raw Materials and 
Sanitation 


When looking over the troubles 
and faults of our industries, it is not 
difficult to find many things to talk 
about. I have already mentioned 
some of our methods of advertising 
that are not all that they should be, 
and out of that grows another im- 
portant question: I refer to the need 
for standards by which we may 
judge our raw materials. 

We should also seek the closer 
cooperation of the Government Food 
Inspection Department in enforcing 
these standards. In places where 
it is discovered that inferior raw 
materials, and inferior mixtures, are 
competing unfairly with the prod- 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


ucts of legitimate manufacturers 
who are keeping their goods up to 
standard, the sale of such goods 
should be stopped. Our association 
can do a great deal along this line, 
if we will only work together. We 
should cooperate with the depart- 
ment in every way we can, living up 
to their regulations, and looking to 
them to eliminate the lines, and man- 
ufacturers who give our industry a 
bad name by putting out cheap, and 
inferior goods in defiance of existing 
regulations. There is much too much 
of that kind of thing going on all 
the time. 


The Public Do Not Want 
Cheaper Candies 


Another evil that keeps cropping 
up in one form or another, is the 
giving of premiums, prizes, etc., as 
an incentive to the purchase of 
candy. While we have gone a long 
way in clearing up this condition, 
some manufacturers seem to find it 
impossible to resist the temptation 
to do something of this kind now 
and again, in an endeavor to stim- 
ulate sales. This should not be nec- 
essary, and it certainly does not add 
to the dignity and good name of the 
industry. The only extra incentive 
that should be given to the con- 
sumer, or that should be necessary, 
is extra value in the product itself. 

Such evils, in which we include 
price-cutting on many lines of candy, 
are particularly likely to crop up in 
a time of depression such as that we 
have passed through recently. Ata 
time like this many manufacturers 
seem to go “loco”—to get panicky. 
They adopt frantic methods in an 
endeavor to stimulate sales, and 
often stampede the more _level- 
headed manufacturers into retalia- 
tion. In the end everyone is worse 
off, and the whole industry is cast 
into a turmoil for no good reason 
at all. 

It must be remembered that no 
more candy will be eaten at 10c a 
pound, than at 50c a pound. The 
public will not buy more candy be- 
cause it is cheaper. They may pick 
up quantities of cheap candy for a 
brief while, but it will only serve 
to satiate the public appetite for 





sweets, and give to people a very 
poor impression of Canadian candy, 
I am convinced that the public 
doesn’t want cheaper candies, it 
wants new, and better candies, and 
that manufacturer who has them 
will reap his rewards in spite of 
price-cutting, and unethical compe- 
tition of other kinds. 


Conditions More Encouraging 


As to present conditions, I think 
we will all admit that things are 
looking much more encouraging to- 
day than they have for some time, 
Our factories have been working in 
a way that belies our fears for the 
current year, and while we are still 
talking and thinking depression in 
many quarters, we are actually get- 
ting an amount of business which 
though it may not be extraordinary, 
is very close to what we should nor- 
mally expect. 

After all one reason we are not 
getting more business—-perhaps the 
main reason that business is not bet- 
ter—is just a mental one. There is 
still a widespread attitude among the 
general public that—while they have 
enough money—this is no time to 
spend it. Every time we talk de- 
pression, or allow our employes to 
talk depression—or allow calamity 
howlers to go unchallenged in our 
hearing we are only increasing the 
mental hazard of the general public, 
and adding to our own difficulties. 
If we could get a new viewpoint 
into the minds of the people of this 
country tomorrow, without the other 
conditions changing in any way, our 
business would go ahead—not by 
leaps and bounds, but steadily and 
confidently. 





For this reason it is up to us, in- 
dividually and collectively—in our 
conversation — our publicity — our 
advertising—and through our em- 
ployes, to chase the gloom of the 
past months out of existence—we 
should be careful to remember the 
lessons we have learned, and profit 
by them, but we are the men who 
must lead the people of this country 
to the place where their faith im 
business, and in Canada is renewed 
and strengthened. 


This Was Written in ’23 


In this connection I may be pat- 
doned for reading a few paragraphs 
from a letter written by Roger Bab- 
son, the statistician, in 1923. This 
letter was written just near the end 
of the depression period of 1921 
to 1923, and it applies just as well 
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at the present time. This letter was 
written, and dates October, 1923, 
but it could just as easily, and just 
as truthfully be dated May, 1931. 
The gist of it seems particularly ap- 
plicable at this time. He says in 
part: 

“People have heard so much about 
the business cycle, that they are in- 
clined to accept business reactions 
with the same fatalism that they do 
a cold winter, or a rainy day. The 
truth is that business conditions are 
exactly what the majority of the 
people make them. 

“The idea that one must expect 
so much bad business because it is 
time for it is absolutely fallacious. 
What business needs more than any- 
thing else is a little of the old time 
fighting spirit. 

“We can well afford to copy many 
things our grandfathers did. When 
times were hard and prices had to 
be reduced, they simply worked 
longer hours and put out more goods 
without increasing the cost. This 
brought prices down to a_ point 
where people could buy, kept their 
own people employed and prevented 
business conditions in the locality 
from becoming seriously depressed. 
When business was poor, that was 
the time they worked the hardest. 

“Certainly business is never made 
better by people loafing. If every- 
one would be willing to work harder 
in times of depression, the depres- 
sion would soon be over. For the 
past ten years the whole tendency 
has been to shorten working hours 
and to live more comfortably. Now, 
however, we have come to the point 
where only more work can prevent 
depression and unemployment. A 
little more work doesn’t hurt, but 
unemployment does hurt. The com- 
panies in which the people are will- 
ing to pitch in and fight instead of 
simply taking whatever business con- 
ditions come along will have little 
trouble. They will be able to make 
the necessary reductions in produc- 
ing costs, and they will have plenty 
of business.” 

Whether we entirely agree, or not, 
there is a lot of sound sense in that 
letter, and my closing message to 
this group is that we get together, 
and exhibit a little of the old-time 
fighting spirit in solving our prob- 
lems, and bringing our particular 
business into better and more pros- 
perous times again. We can do it, 
and we can do it so much easier if 
we will a!l work together wherever 
cooperation is possible. 





Brooks and Ross, the Kentucky Colonels, left and right of the kettle, and 

members of Leon Bloom’s orchestra, stirring up sweet tunes for the Candy 

Quarter Hour, to go on the air October 5th, sponsored by the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 


Candy Industry’s Radio Broadcast 
Starts October 5th 


Tue Candy Quarter Hour, 
first great national radio broad- 
cast of the candy industry, goes on 
the air on the afternoon of October 
5th, practically two weeks before 
Sweetest Day, October 17th. Spon- 
sored by the National Confectioners’ 
Association, the program is awaited 
with keen interest by candy men 
everywhere. Many of them are plan- 
ning to make it virtually their own 
broadcast, by use of the tie-up meth- 
ods prepared at N. C. A. head- 
quarters. 


Certain manufacturers will use 
stations in their own localities for 
announcements featuring their firm 
names at the conclusion of the 
Candy Quarter Hour. Thus the fif- 
teen minutes of enjoyable music plus 
the announcements about candy as 
a food, as a gift, as an aid to enter- 
taining, will become direct advertis- 
ing for the firm using this close 
method of tie-up. 

Striking window posters, pre- 
pared at association headquarters 
and distributed to the industry, will 
call attention to the broadcast in 
manufacturers’ wholesalers, and re- 
tailers’ windows. Small stickers, 
vividly printed in red and black are 
designed for pasting on menus or 
packages. Box bands, long enough 
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to reach around a five pound box 
of candy urge purchasers to “Listen 
in each Monday afternoon to the 
Candy Quarter Hour.” Newspaper 
advertisements of various sizes have 
been prepared, giving details of the 
broadcast with space left for the im- 
print of the dealer’s name. They 
will be inserted in local newspapers 
by many manufacturers. An assort- 
ment of these has been prepared for 
distribution in matrix form. One 
of the cleverest urges radio fans to 
“Reach for a Sweet Program.” 

This material is being offered free 
at cost by the association. C. J. 
Nadherny, advertising manager, has 
received a large number of orders 
for the various tie-up aids. Sam- 
ples and proof sheets will be mailed 
on request from the association 
headquarters at 111 West Washing- 
ton, Chicago. 


The Candy Quarter Hour prom- 
ises to make a strong bid for pop- 
ular favor. It will feature Brooks 
and Ross, known to radio fans as 
the Kentucky Colonels, in a program 
of popular songs, interspersed with 
comedy. Leon Bloom’s orchestra 
of 14 pieces will play music of the 
modified jazz type. The announce- 
ments have been carefully prepared 
to combine brevity and effectiveness. 
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An impartial reader service devoted to the 
analysis and discussion of the new products 
or new applications of confectioners supplies 


or equipment. 


New Enclosed Design 
Transmission 
MANUFACTUR ED by Reeves Pul- 


ley Company, Columbus, Ind. In 
the new Reeves enclosed design vari- 
able speed transmission the standard 
Reeves parts are totally enclosed in a 
compact cast iron case which protects 
them against water, live steam, chemi- 
cal fumes or abrasives. 

U-shaped recesses in the sides and 
bottom section of the case permit the 
removal of the operating parts as a 
unit. The removal of a lid from the 
cover section permits minor adjust- 
ments and inspection or the installa- 
tion of a new V-belt. 


Lubrication of all bearings is ac- 
complished through force feed fittings 
located in two recessed panels at one 
end of the transmission. From these 
panels rigid copper tubes lead to the 
four radical shafts and flexible copper 
tubes to the four thrust bearings. By 
means of openings from the thrust 
bearings, the lubricant is forced also 
into the spiral grooves of the disk hub 
bores, thus lubricating the disc tubes. 
shafts and driving keys. 

The enclosed design Reeves trans- 
mission is built in six sizes covering 
requirements of from fractional to 10 
horsepower in all speed ranges. The 
cover section accommodates adjustable 
motor rails and cross rails on which a 
motor or auxiliary countershaft unit 
may be mounted for varying require- 
ments of machine speed control. 

The mounting of different types and 
designs of motors has been considered, 
also the accessibility of the cover lid 
after the motor is mounted. 


New Transparent Adhesive Tape 


NEW adhesive tape made of trans- 
parent ce'lulose has just been placed 
on the market. It is called Cetoseal 
Tape. This new tape, which requires 


no moistening and is a patented prod- 
uct perfected by the Research Division 
of the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. It is so constructed that it will 
instantly adhere to any clean, dry sur- 
face, and it has been found that it will 
hold absolutely tight to moistureproof 
Cellophane and will not transmit tastes 
or odors to food products. It can be 
used for sealing Cellophane wrapped 
candies, fruits, cakes, cookies and many 
other products wrapped in transparent 
cellulose material. Because of its trans- 
parency, it makes an attractive seal for 
the package, and, due to its adhesive 
qualities, makes a tight and uniform 
seal. It can be used tor sealing Cello- 
phane windows in display cartons and 
is said to prevent distortion and break- 
age. 

The new tape is sold in 72-yard rolls 
and is available in standard sizes of 
4 in., % in., % in., 1 in., 1% in. and 
2 in. widths. Special sizes can be made 
to order. It is also available in colors. 

A small dispenser is available for 
quickly securing strips from the roll, 
and it is understood that a semi-auto- 
matic machine is being developed for 
dispensing predetermined lengths of 
Celloseal Tape. It is further under- 
stood that an automatic package ma- 
chine is now using this tape, forming 
transparent cellulose bags for hard can- 
dies and other free-flowing merchan- 
dise, filling the bag and sealing with the 
tape, in one operation. 


The Howe Weightograph 
ANUFACTURED by The Howe 


Scale Company, Rutland, Vt. The 
Weightogr aph is a moden automatic 
indicating instrument which can be at- 
tached to any built-in type of beam 


scale from 1,000 pounds upward. Wheg 
so attached it converts the beam to ang 
automatic scale. This is accomplished® 
without disturbing scale or discarding) 
anything but one beam stand which ig 
replaced by the Weightograph. 

The Weightograph is an electrical} 
illuminated indicating device and ems 
ploys the principle of optical magnifie 
cation for projecting the operation off 
the scale instead of mechanical multe 
plication as in other automatic indicate 
ing devices. 

It is not to be misunderstood that 
the Weightograph by its installatiog 
upon old scales makes new ones ont 
of old. The Weightograph indicategy 
exact performance of scale; no more 
no less. It is this exact indicatiog 
which is claimed as an exclusive ads 
vantage of the Weightograph: its ae 
curacy reveals what the scale conceals, 
By that is meant that beam operatiog® 
or pointer operation inhibit accurate) 
indication—they are not absolute nor 
close enough to the absolute in their 
operation, to do what is claimed for the 
Weightograph. 





Patent Granted Americans for 

Powerful New Fumigant 

and Insecticide 

ia THYLENE oxide, perhaps they 

most effective known fumigant} 
for certain foodstuffs such as nuts, 
dried fruits and raisins, has been§ 
patented by two American scien-J 
tists, Dr. Ruric C. Roark of the Bus? 
reau of Chemistry and Soils and Dr. 
Richard T. Cotton of the Bureau of § 
Entomology, and the benefits of its 
use given to the Government and 
people of the United States. 

In 1928 ethylene oxide was first} 
tried on a commercial scale wher} 
Drs. Roark and Cotton successfully} 
used the gas to destroy weevils ina 
carload of grain. Since that time, 
ethylene oxide mixed with carbon) 
dioxide has been successfully used 
to fumigate large quantities of food-¥ 
stuffs. It effectively prevents they 
multiplication of insects and conse 
quent deterioration without undué 
danger to human health. The ga 
has been successfully used in candy 
establishments and in the _ storag 
bins of dried fruit establishment 
It is practically free from obnoxious 
odors and leaves no residue harmfu® 
to humans or anima's. The gas 
when properly used is free from fir€ 
or explosion hazard. 

A well-known German dye com 
pany, recognizing the commercia 
possibilities of ethylene oxide, filed 
a United States patent in addition t& 
the German patent under which thé 
gas is used abroad. Only a priom 
claim of the American scientists se] 
cured the benefits of the free use 
of this gas for the American publie 
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